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‘‘That’s the idea back : 
of the NEW way of 
buying insurance.” 


2. “Losing money hurts—no matter how you lose 
it,” says the Hartford Insurance representative. 
“So the NEW way of buying insurance starts with 
an expert analysis of a// risks to which you are 
exposed—covers you first against possible /arge 
losses—gives you adequate protection.” 


1. It makes little difference financially whether you hit a man 3. The NEW way of buying insurance protects 
with an automobile or a golf ball. The important question to you against serious losses like this—no matter 
ask yourself is: “If it did happen, how much would I lose?” how unlikely they may seem. A small premium 
No one can tell you, but your loss might be disastrously large may save you thousands of dollars in losses. Better 
in either case. look into this NEW way! 


Aas 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
| HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT — ] 


To learn more about the NEW way of buying in- 

surance, just call Western Union (in Canada, call - 
-Canadian National Telegraphs) and ask for the 

name of the Hartford representative nearest you. 

Or get in touch with your own insurance broker. 


THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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With that funny phiz Percival is strictly no fashion plate, but he does 
nicely at the bank, thank you. Every year Percival spends his vacation 
“abroad,” traveling by air so he has more time to rubberneck. The boys 
call him ‘‘plane-crazy,”’ but just see what happens to Percival. 


MEXICO BY AIR... 8 DAYS $114 & 


Last summer Percival hops a plane. In only 314 hours Pan American 
takes him across the Rio Grande to Mexico City! What a town for climate, 
ruins, bullfights, tango and what-not. Percival gets 614 days in Mexico and 
he makes plenty of time with that rich Miss Glamour, Gloria Van Gelt. 


Comes this year and Pan American whizzes Percival over the border in the 
a.m. and he is dining that night in Guatemala City. This is the country 
with Mayan ruins, old Spanish Antigua, Lake Amatitlan and tropical 
moonglow, if you follow me. By strange coincidence Gloria Van Gelt arrives 
next day. Percival has the ring and it does not stay in his pocket long. 


We forget to say Papa Van Gelt owns Percival’s bank. So right now 
Percival and Gloria are Clippering into Rio, ‘‘oh-ing”’ over their first sight 
of Sugarloaf. There’s a honeymoon! ‘Round South America by air, 19 
countries, 16,000 variety-packed miles— all in 21 days! ‘‘Plane-crazy’’? 
“Give me more time for romancing in romantic places,’”’ says Percival. 


Pan American All-Expense Air Cruises Offer: First class hotels; meals; trans- 
fers to and from hotels; museum admissions, etc. Costs no more than ordi- 
nary first class travel. Generous baggage allowance. 

No “‘herding.’”’ Trips are personalized. 

Restfulluxury-rides in giant Clipper Ships, exhilarating views, fly in day- 
time only. For booklets, informat:on, consult your travel agent, any airline 
office or Pan American Airways offices. 
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WINTER FREIGHT 
ARRIVES 


Without the airplane the 
rapid development of the 
Canadian North would 
have been impossible. Its 
most important services’ 
are the transportation of 
freight to remote settle- 
ments and the explora- 
tion and mapping of un- 
known regions. 


CANADA CONQUERS THE FAR 


NORTH 


By THE HONORABLE VINCENT MASSEY, P. C. 
High Commissioner for Canada in the United Kingdom 


A SUB-CONTINENT covering a land and lake area of over a 
million and a half square miles, rich in the proved occurrences of 
almost every mineral known to man, with a population of some 
fifteen thousand people—such is Canada’s northern hinterland. 

It constitutes a challenge to the adventurous spirit, a field for the 
profitable enterprise of industry, a land of the future made the 
more promising by the ample fulfillment of many hopes in the 
past, 

But there is more in the development of the Northwest than 
economic blessings or the gratification of individual ambitions. 
The Arctic, of which it is so substantial a base, has assumed a 
new importance as an air route across the world and a source of 
meteorological information of a vital kind. Russia has achieved 
much in investigations to these ends, but Canada is well abreast 
of her. And even were thefe no other impetus, there is that of 
humanitarianism. The physical and spiritual needs of little set- 
tlements scattered in the wilderness are not lessened by isolation. 

The Yukon Gold Rush in the nineties and the early days of this 
century drew the attention of the world to a land hitherto so 
legendary as to seem quite unreal. But to the more practical minded 
Chilkoot seemed the threshold to a treasure house, and the shacks 
of Dawson the primitive beginnings of a new imperial capital. In 
the peak year of 1900 Klondike workings produced over 1,077,553 


fine ounces of gold valued at £4,455,000, a not inconsiderable sum. 

Though the first glittering prospects faded, proof had been given 
that the Northwest Territories were entitled to more sober respect 
than was suggested by writers of imaginative fiction. There fol- 
lowed a short period of quiescence and then, as scientific research, 
the demand for minerals and the progress of flying advanced, the 
systematic exploitation of the Northwest Territories began. 

In 1927 the administration of the Territories was recast under 
a Commissioner (Dr. Charles Camsell, the Dominion’s Deputy 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources) a Deputy Commissioner 
and a committee of experts. Until that time power and responsi- 
bility had been largely vested in the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, whose individual members embraced in their own persons 
functions as divergent as those of nurse, magistrate, policeman, 
treaty maker, philosopher and friend. The new administration 
gave them the assurance that they were units in a national scheme 
through which Canada as a whole sought to exploit the North in 
the interests of humanity as a whole. 

If there is any one factor which has contributed more than an- 
other to the dramatic developments that have taken place in the 
Northwest during the last ten years, and which promises still more 
spectacular triumphs in the next decade, it is the airplane. Largely 
by its aid minerals to the value of nearly a million pounds were 
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A SUBCONTINENT IN 
TRANSITION 


The conquest of the new empire 
in the north, despite the spectacu- 
lar developments of the last 
decade, has just begun. Prospect- 
ing and exploring go steadily for- 
ward, and expeditions are con- 
stantly enlarging Canada’s knowl- 
edge of its Arctic and sub-Arctic 
regions. Lonely wastes are yield- 
ing slowly to ordered enterprise 
which is establishing mining com- 
munities, hospitals and _ schools, 
building roads and bridges, bring- 
ing education to primitive peoples 
and assailing from the air the prob- 
lems of ‘distance and inaccessibility. 


won from the Territories and the Yukon last year, the radium de- 
posits of the Great Bear Lake developed, and important contribu- 
tions made to our geological and meteorological knowledge of the 
Arctic. 

This systematic invasion of the North has enabled Canada to 
claim premier position as the world’s most considerable carrier of 
freight by air. Complete mining plants have been carried from the 
“end of steel” to remote mining settlements, and there is at least 
one instance of the conveyance of a chimney stack in, of course, 
unassembled form. The feat is almost equaled by the recent trans- 
port of a full-size piano to a remote settlement in the North. The 
Arctic flying services carried in 1938 over 30,000,000 pounds of 
equipment. 

Yet pioneer days are not so distant: there was recently an echo 
of them when the National Aeronautical Museum in Ottawa re- 
ceived from the Rev. Father Gathy, of the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion at Fort Simpson, a propeller bearing the title of “Bill Hill.” 
Its history is interesting. In 1921 an oil firm sent two machines 
and six men to establish better communications with the wells at 
Fort Norman. They came to grief, but Mr. W. J. Hill, the en- 
gineer of the party, with the assistance of a local handyman, ac- 
tually constructed two serviceable propellers out of oak sleigh boards 
and glue—made from moose! And besides this, he repaired the 
undercarriages with materials found on the spot. Later on.one 
of the aircraft had to be abandoned. Its propeller was removed 
and for seventeen years it remained in the proud possession of the 
mission at Fort Simpson. It has now passed to its appropriate Val- 
halla in the capital: 

There are other outstanding examples of individual achievement 
in building up a proud tradition of flying over these hazardous areas 
—the flight, for instance, of “Punch” Dickens from Chesterfield 
Inlet to Lake Athabaska in 1928; the pioneer flight of Leigh Brint- 
nell from Aklavik to Dawson in 1929; and of Walter Gilbert and 
Major Burwash over the, Magnetic North Pole in 1931. There 
is also the feat of Captain F. J. Stevenson, who, in the ’twenties, 
flew twelve thousand miles in four weeks with twenty-three tons 
of machinery to. mining claims in 
Northern Manitoba in a machine 
never meant to carry anything but a MAKING A GOLD BRICK THAT’S 
pilot. His initiative opened up an area REAL 
which now produces 4000 ounces of At Yellowknife on Great Slave Lake 


: 4 7 valuable gold deposits have been 
-gold, 12,000 ounces of silver and 16, found. Above, the liquid metal is 
being poured into a container. Below 
is the gold brick. which weighs about 
6 seventy-five pounds. One of these 
bricks is poured every two weeks and 

sent south by mail plane. 


000 ounces of copper as well every year. 
More recently there has been the inaugu- 
ration of an air-mail service between Fd- 
monton and Whitehorse in Arctic Yukon, 
where it links up with the Pan-American 
air-mail service from Fairbanks to Alaska. 
The completion of the trans-Canada airway 
makes it possible to fly from Dawson to 
Montreal or Toronto in a matter of twenty- 
four hours, Another route will one day 
convey passengers from Western Canada 
and the Western States to Eastern Europe 
via Fort Churchill. As far as Asia is con- 
cerned, it is surprising to realize that the 
most direct airway between Chicago and 
Shanghai touches the Canadian communi- 
ties of Winnipeg and Dawson City. 
Already Canada has shrunk under the 
impetus of flying, and Mr. T. A. Crerar, 
the Minister of Mines and Natural Re- 
sources. proved in a recent flight that it 
was possible “to have breakfast in Edmon- 
ton, lunch at Fort Smith and supper at 


TREATY PAYMENT 


The Canadian government has compensated the Indian tribes of the 
North for the invasion of their lands by white men. The com- 
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ARCTIC CABBAGE 


Extraordinary results have been achieved 

in agriculture in the North. This cabbage 

was grown at Fort Good Hope on the 

Mackenzie, nine miles south of the Arctic 
Circle. 
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Missions of various 


mo4y 


Mountains and the immense Virgii 
of the South Nahanni which are already, 
a few years after their discovery, being 
considered as a source of hydroelectric 
power. 

Parenthetically it may be remarked that 
the development of hydroelectric power in 
the Northwest Territories is very much in 
its infancy. It is estimated that a million 
horsepower is available, but of this only 
some two per cent has so far been har- 
nessed, and that simply for placer mining. 
Much of this power will come from the 
Mackenzie and its tributaries, thereby add- 
ing yet another benefit to those which this 
great waterway has already bestowed upon 
the Northwest Territories, 

Indeed, important as is the service ren- 
dered by the airplane, the essential part 
played by the Mackenzie in northern trans- 
port should not be underrated. It took 
Alexander Mackenzie an entire summer 


to travel from the base of which he was 


Richard Finnie 
ESKIMO CHOIR 


denominations are active throughout the North- 
west Territories. These Eskimo youngsters are members of the choir 


pensation in the case of the Indians of the Mackenzie district has been 

none too generous. Still, they enjoy the annual gathering when they 

come to collect the five crisp one dollar bills which will be given to 
them yearly “as long as the sun shines and the rivers flow.” 


of All Saints Cathedral in Aklavik, which is called the “Metropolis 

of the North.” The city boasts a hospital equipped with an X-ray 

apparatus and wireless telegraph. The Canadian government pays 
more than $16,000 annually to hospitals in the Arctie Circle. 


Cameron Bay on Great Bear Lake, on the 
rim of the Arctic Circle, more than a thou- 
sand miles to the north—a journey that ten 
years ago would have required a month’s 
incredible toil.” 

In the summer of 1937 widespread atten- 
tion was drawn to the Canadian North by 
the journey made by the Governor-General, 
the late Lord Tweedsmuir, the first oc- 
cupant of that high office to undertake such 
an expedition. He traveled five thousand 


mules by steamer and airplane from the rail- 
head at Waterways, in Alberta, and after 
visiting Coppermine, the radium mine at 
Great Bear Lake, and Aklavik on the Mac- 
kenzie Delta, he passed southwest into 
British Columbia. His trip was permanent- 
ly commemorated by the association of his 
name with a new National Park which 
has the imposing area of 5400 square miles. 
On this journey Lord Tweedsmuir was 
able to view the great range of the Snyder 


in charge at Fort Chipewyan on Lake 
Athabaska to the huge mesh of waters 
which form the delta of the system now 
bearing his name. He accomplished the 
journey in 1789 but, although the aspect 
of the banks has hardly changed since 
that time, the system of transport has been 
revolutionized. In the navigation season, 
steam and Diesel-powered boats ply the 
course with the regularity and casualness 
of barges on the Thames. One of the 
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most recent additions to the Mackenzie 
fleet is a couple of ‘steel tugs, Radium 
Queen and Radium King. They were 


actually built at Sorel, Quebec, were 
moved by rail in sections across the con- 
tinent to Edmonton, and thence north- 
wards, to be reassembled and launched 
with great ceremony at Fort Smith. 
Times have indeed changed since Mac- 
kenzie’s day. Now one may travel in 
a comfortable steamer for a distance of 
over 1600 miles from the “end of steel” at 
Waterways to the Arctic Ocean with only 
one interruption—the rapids between 
Fitzgerald and Fort Smith. Portage roads, 
sixteen miles long, have, however, been 
constructed between these points to trans- 
port passengers and freight. Ingoing and 
outgoing freight on the Mackenzie last sea- 
son totaled some 25,000 tons. 

Secondary to the Mackenzie in impor- 
tance as a waterway is the Yukon River 
with its ramifications of tributaries. From 
Whitehorse on the Lewes River, only 110 
miles from Pacific shipping, one may travel 
by this route north and west past Daw- 
son and the mouth of the Klondike River, 
and through the center of Alaska to the 
Bering Sea. Whitehorse itself is reached 
by way of the White Pass and Yukon 
Railway from Skagway, an important link 
in the land transport system of Yukon, The 
government has, both on the Mackenzie 
and the Yukon, constructed and repaired 
wharves at various points, provided aids 
to navigation and improved the landing fa- 
cilities for seaplanes. 

It is, however, one thing to cover the 
ground and another to exploit it. In this 
latter task Canada has kept pace with the 
new facilities offered by the air and by im- 
provements in water transport. She has 
established several “records” in the con- 
quest of the North, and her achievements of 
permanent value in this respect challenge 
comparison with those of Russia, her 
neighbor in the Arctic. 

For example, the shipbuilding yards at 
Fort Smith on the Slave River are the most 


BOSSY GOES NORTH 


Here indeed is a miracle— 
for the Eskimo couple and 
their children. To bossy, 
however, it seems a com- 
monplace occasion for she 
does not realize she is the 
first cow ever brought to 
Aklavik and the first cow 
the Eskimos in the region 
have ever seen. 


northerly in the world; the most northerly 
X-ray apparatus has been installed at Ak- 
lavik and at Pangnirtung in Baffin Island; 
while at Fort Norman on the Mackenzie 
is the most northerly oil refinery with a 
present output of 11,400 barrels a year. To 
serve with oil the communities on Great 
Bear Lake an eight-and-a-half-mile pipe 
line has been built which circumvents the 
Great Bear Rapids and draws upon three 
wells, one of which yields 30,000 gallons 
a year—or rather, in the ninety days of 
each year during which the oil wells op- 
erate. 

The ground work of the mining prospec- 
tors is no longer the haphazard affair that 
it was in earlier times. The days of the 
individual prospector trying his luck are by 
no means over, but the Federal and Pro- 
vincial Governments are taking a hand in 
the work as well and placing it upon a vast 
and ordered basis. Last year, for example, 
as many as fifty-eight survey parties were 
sent into the field to investigate promising 
occurrences, The results, as in previous 
years, were made available to individuals 
and companies interested in mineral devel- 
opment. Their activities covered the Do- 
minion as a whole, but particular attention 
was paid to the Northwest Territories and 
the Yukon. Last year nearly five hundred 
miners’ licences were issued; entries were 
granted for fourteen hundred quartz min- 
ing claims, and a large number of holdings 
were renewed by the owners, who obtained 
certificates of work. Here, too, the airplane 
is playing a notable part, carrying out a 
great deal of surveying as an aid to geolo- 
gists and prospectors, No less an area than 
20,000 square miles was covered and, to a 
considerable extent, photographed, during 
1938. 

Before 1929 the principal mining de- 
velopments in the northern areas were the 
finding and partial exploitation of lead zinc 
deposits near Pine Point, Great Bear Lake, 
and the discovery of oil fifty miles below 
Fort Norman on the Mackenzie River. In 
1929 copper sulphide deposits were found 
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between Great Bear Lake and Coppermine 
River, a discovery which was followed by 
the uncovering of the famous pitchblende 
deposits from which radium is obtained at 
Labine Point on the eastern shore of Great 
Bear Lake. The finding of these deposits 
is a romance in itself. 

Some thirty-eight years ago the Great 
3ear Lake area, then regarded as a barren 
and profitless land, was visited by a Do- 
minion Geological Survey party, to which 
was attached as assistant Dr. Charles Cam- 
sell, the present Deputy Minister of Mines 
and Natural Resources. The party’s offi- 
cial report contained a brief statement to 
the effect that the rocky shores were stained 
in places with a pinkish material known to 
prospectors as cobalt bloom. Thirty years 
later Mr. Gilbert Labine, reading the re- 
port for the first time and struck by the 
reference to cobalt, which in his view in- 
dicated the presence of silver, set out to 
make his own investigations. Accompanied 
by a friend he was set down by airplane in 
the early spring of 1930. They worked 
their way towards what is known as Echo 
Bay, where Mr. Labine’s companion became 
snow-blind. While the invalid was resting, 
Mr, Labine carried out some prospecting 
on his own, and found a vein stained with 
the cobalt of which the survey party had 
written. In it he also discovered a small, 
blackish piece of ore of pitchblende. His 
suspicions and hopes were aroused, and 
he sent the specimen to Ottawa for analy- 
sis. It was found to contain radium, and 
with that discovery a new era was opened 
up in Canadian mining. 

Today, almost a thousand miles north 
of the “end of steel’, a modern plant cap- 
able of handling one hundred tons of ore a 
day’ and employing one hundred men is 
adding to the world’s store of radium at a 
rate estimated this year at seventy grams 
annually. R 

Other notable achievements in the mineral 
field occurred in 1935, when gold was dis- 
covered at the mouth of the Yellowknife 
River, on Outpost Island and on the south 
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SCAMPERING BISON 


Flying low over the salt plains near Fort 

Smith, a freight airplane frightens a herd 

of black wood buffalo. They are among 

the few surviving herds of buffalo on this 
continent. 


Courtesy Eldorado Gold Mines 


WATCHING THEIR COUNTRY 
CHANGE 


The Eskimo mother at the right was 
among the native inhabitants who 
welcomed the late Lord Tweedsmuir 
when he visited the delta of the 
Mackenzie River on his tour through 
the Canadian Arctic. In the picture 
below other Eskimos watch the land- 
ing of a plane at Aklavik. Only a few 
years ago such an-event aroused great 
excitement; today the Eskimos look 
upon the arrival of a plane with the 
complacency of a suburban house- 
wife watching the approach of the 
six ten from New_York. 


\ \ 


Eldorado Gold Mines, 
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RADIUM 


From the ores of sub-Arctic Eldorado the world now receives 

a fresh supply of radium, and Belgium no longer enjoys a mon- 

opoly of this invaluable product. This tube of radium salts is 
worth approximately $2500. 

Eldorado Gold Mines, Ltd. 


shore of Great Slave Lake; while in 1936 
gold in important quantities was discovered 
at Gordon Lake, fifty miles northeast of 
the Yellowknife Bay. In the same year, too, 
nickel and cobalt-bearing deposits were 
found on the north shore of Rankin Inlet 
on Hudson Bay. Coal is also a notable oc- 
currence, six mining leases being now in 
force and comprising an area of nearly 
seven hundred acres. 

Life in these many scattered centers of 
enterprise would be very much harder were 
it not for the development of wireless tele- 
phony. The contacts afforded by wireless 
and the airplane are, however, mere wisps 
of thread in the vast and unformed pattern 
of the northern wastes. Even when sup- 
plemented by the necessarily. rough roads 
which are being driven further and further 
into the “barren” areas, and the introduc- 
tion of snow plows and motors, the call 
for individual endurance and effort is in- 
sistent, and the famous “Mounties” are still 
writing, by their labors, splendid passages 
in the annals of their force. Recently, for 
example, one Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice patrol covered 1093 miles_in fifty-three 
days, over unknown territory, at an expense 
of 137 dollars. The item is entered casual- 
ly in a log book. Not long ago, too, they 
transferred by boat a complete settlement 
—dogs, whaleboats, kayaks, houses, people 
—from Devon Island to Arctic Bay, Baffin 
Island. While only a matter of months ago 
a Fur Trade Commissioner went five thou- 
sand miles in four weeks by boat and air- 
plane to the Arctic coast and back as part 
of his normal round. 

Methodical, regular inspection is indeed 
one of the most essential services that the 
Dominion as a whole performs on behalf 
of those who dwell in the far north. The 
best example is to be found in the annual 
voyage of the government research ship 
Nascopie, which in, 1937 discovered, almost 
accidentally, a new “Northwest Passage” 
by meeting the schooner Aklavik in Bellot 
Strait which separates the Boothia Penin- 
sula, the northernmost tip of the Canadian 
mainland, from Somerset Island. 


The young residents of Port 
Radium now, enjoy such _ hith- 
erto unknown delicacies as 
candy, fresh oranges and liquid 
milk. Of course they owe 
thanks for these benefits to an 
efficient airplane service which 
brings supplies to their home 
only twenty-six miles from the 
Arctic Circle. 


Annually this ship makes 
a journey to the Arctic, 
visiting the outposts, the 
settlements, the Royal Ca- 
nadian Mounted Police de- 
pots and the radio and 
wireless stations, disem- 
barking geologists and 
scientists, nurses and doc- 
tors and relieving those 
who, since the previous 
voyage, have been carrying 
out investigations of all 
kinds, looking into the 
health of the native popu- 
lation, administering law 
and order and in general 
keeping the flag flying. 

Before the dawn of the 
present century, the Nep- 
tune made voyages of this 
kind to the North, but these were explora- 
tory rather than for the relief and re- 
victualing of established communities. 
Later the Arctic undertook a number of 
voyages of a more systematic kind, while 
the annual trip in which the Nascopie now 
takes part was first made in 1922. In that 
year she covered 7000 miles. In 1938 she 
covered 12,553. 

The ship is finding, with the successive 
voyages, more and more scope and respon- 
sibility, for the population is increasing in 
these faraway lands, and civilization is 
making its ordered presence felt in com- 
munities which from time immemorial have 
been born and suffered and died as an un- 
gentle Nature allowed them to. The Nasco- 
pie’s itinerary last year included Port Bur- 
well, Southampton Island, Port Harrison, 
Churchill, Chesterfield Inlet, Fort Ross, 


Eldorado Gold Mines, Lid. 


Craig Harbour, Thule, Arctic Bay, Pang- 
nirtung and other posts. -At Aklavik and 
Pangnirtung, full-time medical officers and 
nurses are maintained, for at each center 
there is a modern hospital, electrically 
equipped for X-ray and other medical and 
surgical apparatus. 

No official tally. has been made of the 
totals of the various races of the North- 
west Territories and the Hudson Bay area. 
The Eskimos, in particular, are nomadic, 
and the vast area over which they are scat- 
tered makes an accurate census impossible. 

(Continued on page 38) 


MIGRATION IN THE SNOW 


A decade ago Canada brought a herd of 
reindeer from Alaska to provide a perma- 
nent source of food for the people living 
in the Mackenzie Delta. Today the rein- 
deer number nearly five thousand. 


BRITAIN’S LARGEST GRAIN EXCHANGE 


By DOUGLAS MACDONALD HASTINGS 


Photographs from P.P.C, 
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IN THE PIT AT THE WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Ral 
Ocal 


speck 


It is ten o’clock on Monday morning as business begins to warm up. Fortunes may be lost or won and dealers in the pit are shouting or signaling 
frantically as they buy and sell wheat in units of a thousand bushels. Above in the pulpit is the marker whose job it is to record details of the bidding. 


THE most important grain exchange in 
the British Empire, and one of the largest 
in the world, is located at Winnipeg. This 
city is in the center of three vast wheat- 
producing provinces of Canada—Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Between them, 
these provinces produce nearly a tenth of 
the recorded world wheat—an average of 
358,000,000 bushels a year or thirty-six per 
cent of the world’s wheat exports. On the 
floor of Winnipeg’s exchange this vast quan- 
tity is sold to the buyers of the world. 


Before we watch the activities of the trad- 
ers who speculate so feverishly on the Win- 
nipeg exchange, let us consider for a mo- 
ment man’s age-long struggle to provide 
himself with his daily bread. Since he first 
tilled the earth, man has grappled with the 
problem of producing a sufficiency of wheat 
to last from one harvest to another. He 
hasn’t solved the economy of it yet; on the 
contrary, he has complicated it consider- 
ably. 

The original problem was a natural one: 


how to cultivate wheat in competition with 
soil and weather, and, when the grain was 
harvested, how to preserve it in good con- 
dition. The first question was still unan- 
swered—although admittedly progress had 
been made—before a new one—man-caused 
this time—had to be considered. Parts of 
the earth became so densely populated that 
the balance of nature was upset. The 
crowded areas were unable to grow enough 
wheat to support their inhabitants. The 
result was that people in sparsely popu- 


Government officials take sampl of each carload of grain with a 
hollow brass probe. When the handle turns, compartments are opened to 
admit grain at different leve 


An important member of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange studies facts 
about conditions overseas. Dealers must keep informed about political 
and economic developments in all countries with which they deal. 


Samples of grain are brought to expert government testers. It is their 
business to examine and grade every shipment of Canadian grain and 
issue a certificate of standard. 


The right to trade on the floor of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange is 
limited to six hundred members. The cost of membership may range 


from $5000 to $25,000. 


‘ 
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PRICES ARE RISING 


: 
i 
; 
i 
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Attendants with earphones listen to the markers in the pulpit who give a running commentary on dealings in the pit. Any change in prices is chalked 


lated areas started to grow wheat in excess 
of their personal requirements to supply 
the areas which hadn’t enough. This 
scheme also tended to solve local climatic 
difficulties because if the crops failed in 
one part of the world, it often happened 
that they were successful in another. In 
consequence, there was always enough wheat 
to go around. 

Theoretically man had made a success of 
the venture. Actually this was the begin- 
ning of his real failure. In time of plenty 
the world production of wheat was so much 
greater than man’s power to pay for it, 
under the existing methods of finance, that 
the price of wheat fell below the cost of 
production. In a period of world shortage 
—or in war—the demand for wheat be- 


came so insistent that the price shot up. 


The growing of wheat seemed profitable, 
and in consequence still more acres came 
under cultivation—to add to future “sur- 
pluses” when demand fell off. 

This fluctuation in the price of wheat 
meant that buyers—the millers—sought to 
purchase wheat when the supply was plen- 
tiful and the price was low. The sellers— 
the farmers—aimed to release their grain 


up immediately on the huge boards. 


when the demand was greatest and the price 
was high. Both buyer and seller speculated 
on the future. If they thought they could 
improve on prevailing prices and they were 
not in immediate need, they waited, in 
theory, until a more propitious moment. In 
practice, buyer and seller started bargaining 
for the sale of wheat in advance of the 
harvest. By studying crop prospects 
throughout the world, they endeavored to 
estimate the supply against the demand, 
and to fix the ultimate price of wheat at the 
time of delivery. The result was that wheat 
was bought and sold before the seed was 
in the soil. The name given to this form 
of bargaining was “futures dealings.” 

A buyer who purchased “futures” had 
nothing to show for his money except a 
promise that wheat would be delivered at 
a certain price on a certain date. If he 
wished, for one reason or another, to re- 
sell his interest, he had to find another man 
who wanted a delivery of wheat at the same 
time, If the second man thought that the 
price of wheat would rise before delivery, 
he might pay more than the original selling 
price. If the first buyer thought that the 
price of wheat would fall before delivery, 


he might sell his interest for less than he 
paid for it. 

To facilitate this dealing, meeting places 
were fixed where the buyers and _ sellers 
could congregate to conduct their bargain- 
ing. Such was the beginning of the modern 
grain exchange. 

Today, every great wheat-producing cen- 
ter has its own exchange. The operations 
have become as complicated as the banking 
system. The functions have extended to 
the control of standards and the partial reg- 
ulation of prices. Then men are not simply 
millers and farmers, but speculators, ship- 
ping agents, underwriters and brokers, who 
make a business of operating deals on com- 
mission for other people. The exchanges 
themselves are great buildings employing 
thousands of people and recording the min- 
ute by minute changes in the price of wheat 
in every part of the globe. 

The trading floor in the Winnipeg Ex- 
change has two “pits,” one for sale of 
wheat, and one for coarse grains (barley, 
oats, rye, and flax). The pits are sunken 
circles of steps let into the floor, on which 
the dealers stand while trading. Overlooking 
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THE FRANCE ACROSS OUR BORDER 


HT was late afternoon when we reached 
Levis after the long drive from Camden 
on the Maine coast. At the border the 
Canadian immigration and customs formal- 
ities took three minutes, but even in that 
short time, the atmosphere became imme- 
diately French. The border-station of- 
ficials carried on their private conversation 
in French; houses once bright with red 
trim, which to an Englishman in Canada im- 
mediately identifies its owner as French, 
were overshadowed by huge faded red barns 
with doors opening into the hayloft; women 
were working in the long rectangular fields ; 
wagons were hauled by oxen sometimes with 
halters on, sometimes guided by reins tied 
to their horns. 

Ten years before when I was in Quebec 
the road around the Gaspé Peninsula was 
not yet finished. At that time, like many 
other people, I was scarcely aware of this 
long arm of land which stretched out into 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence between the river 
and the Baie des Chaleurs. Now I was 
“going abroad” to Gaspé but I was curious 
to catch a glimpse of Quebec again, to 
see if it had changed. From the ferry we 
could see in the distance the thin line of 
the new bridge to the Ile d’Orleans, but 
with the exception of a few new skyscraper 
office buildings, where once only the tower 
of the Chateau Frontenac had dominated 
the skyline, the ancient city seemed the same. 
There were still the grain elevators and 
cold storage warehouses and_oil tanks along 


‘the water front; an ocean liner, perhaps 


the same one, was tied up at the dock below 
the ramparts. 

The scene was a busy one and gave little 
indication that Quebec had been so far out- 
stripped in trade by her big sister city up the 
river, At the top of the bluff above Wolf’s 
Cove, that historic field which we had 


‘learned to call the Plains of Abraham and 


which the city now unromantically calls Bat- 
tlefield Park stretched out to the left be- 


LD AND NEW IN QUEBEC 


elected by Jacques Cartier as 
he capital of New France in 
608, Quebec today has lost 
ittle of its original French 


haracter. 
J 
rontenac, an 


Even the Chateau 
ultra - modern 


otel, is built on the lines of a 
rench chateau. The houses of 
ne French quarter, which con- 
‘ibutes so much to the per- 
onality of the city, huddle 


e old city walls. 
‘oplan from Crown Foto 


By HARRY A. FRANCK 


yond the citadel, its beautiful gardens and 
landscaped lawns-having little to remind the 
casual visitor that on this field was won 
the victory that gave Canada to the British. 

We drove past the unkempt houses of the 
Old Town through streets so narrow that 
we could almost touch the houses on either 
side, our running board swarming with the 
small brothers of the boys who had be- 
seeched us for pennies ten years before in 
return for the unintelligible chanting of some 
old French song. We escaped to the Up- 
per City as soon as we could find our way 
out of those tortuous streets and the contrast 
was so sharp as to be disconcerting. To 
be sure the same old caléches were lined up 
beside the park in front of the Chateau 
Frontenac, the same old horses asleep in 
the sun while their drivers gossiped in the 
shade, breaking their conversation only 
when a prospective fare came along and 
they burst into voluble sales talk about their 
respective equipages. 

I always intended to copy down some of 
the mottoes on the seat backs, for those 
who chose this way of seeing Quebec al- 
ways seemed to pick out the motto they 
liked best and then looked to see if the 
horse and driver would do. Poised for its 
flight down the hill was one of those sight- 
seeing streetcars which make the loop of the 
city for a fraction of what it costs to take 
a caléche or hire a guide. And parked in 
front of the hotel or coming out of its gates 
were cars from every state in the Union 
and most of the provinces of Canada. For 
the tourists have taken over the Upper City 
and only its frame is left. 

The citadel, which from the river is as 
impressive a bit of masonry as I have seen 
in the New World, short of the fortress 
of Henri Christophe in Haiti, seems like 
any other barracks when you approach it 
from the Upper City, but I found myself 
wondering if it was as obsolete as we are 
led to believe. There is no way of telling, 
of course, because much of it is not open 
to visitors and no information seems to be 
available, From the outside it looks about as 
obsolete as Gibraltar and certainly com- 
mands a strategic position on the St. 
Lawrence River. 

We could have driven along the north 
shore of the river to St. Simeon and taken 
the. ferry across to Riviére-du-Loup but 
chose instead to go back to Levis and fol- 
low the southern shore. 


The devout French peasants on the sparsely 
settled Ile d’Orleans worship in tiny white- 
washed churches. 


The Gaspé tour really consists of a new 
highway, 550 miles long, officially known as 
Route 6, which completely encircles the 
peninsula proper, cutting across the neck of 
it from Matapédia to Mont-Joli and Ste. 
Flavie. But don’t let anyone talk you into 
missing the two hundred miles between Le- 
vis and Ste. Flavie, where circular route 
6 begins. In some ways that leisurely day’s 
drive along the southern shore of the St. 
Lawrence is more delightful than the actual 
encircling of the peninsula. Or maybe the 
French peculiarities of this part of the 
world would make the first day’s drive any- 
where in Gaspésie a peculiar pleasure. 

There are interminable,  indefinable 
French touches everywhere: in architecture, 
clothing, manners, religion, everything. All 
signs are in French and only the very of- 
ficial ones are repeated in English under- 
neath. French flags fly everywhere. Big 
six-sided white barns suggest prosperity 
and pride in ownership, but not so the 
houses. They are all much smaller and 
many of them as naked as the day they 
were born, without any indication that they 
were ever painted. There are no billboards, 
so far as I recall, in the Gaspé, but huge 
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Marvin Breckinridge from Black Star 
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THE SCENIC CLIMAX OF THE GASPE TOUR 


The huge bulk of Gaspé Rock, a geological monstrosity fifteen hundred feet long, heads into the shore lil 


Wallach from European 


the prow of an attacking warship. ‘The 


village of Percé is primarily a place to provide accommodations for those who come to see the rock. 


painted “Tabac a chiquer” signs cover many 
a barn wall. If chewing tobacco is a custom 
in France, at least it is not given any such 
conspicuous publicity, 

There 1 } nwhere, and almost no 
evidence of any other crop. Carts are 
drawn by broad-shouldered dogs and oc- 
casionally one sees a calf- or a sheep-drawn 
wagon. There are old-fashioned bread 
wagons that might have come direct from 
rural France or Belgium, and oxen draw 
clumsy conveyances or work in the fields. 

The wooden houses are not exactly 
French in architecture, yet in some indefin- 


Lighthouses dot the rocky promontories along the Gaspé coast and guard the 
bay in which Jacques Cartier took refuge over four hundred years ago. 
oplan from Crown Foto 


able way they are definitely not American. 
Many of them flare up at the eaves in a 
style that suggests Chinese: it is as though 
the houses were shrugging their shoulders. 
ach frequent lowly village appears first 
as a high, sharp church spire, for huge 
stone churches tower above the small houses 
All available 
money has apparently been spent to adorn 
the churches ; in contrast, government build- 
ings, if any, are very modest in these Gaspé 
villages. There are numerous statues 
throughout the region, and nowhere have 
I ever seen more crosses by the roadside, 


like giants among pigmies. 


except perhaps in Lithuania on the Baltic. 

Big steamers ply up and down the St. 
Lawrence, most of them obviously on their 
way to or from Europe. The dim blue 
line of the north shore, forty miles away, 
with mountains beyond, often drew our eye. 
The lowlands down beside us are all di- 
vided by rail fences into narrow strips of 
land about thirty-five rods wide and eight 
or ten times as long. Each farm runs from 
the mountains to the sea, because in the 
old days every man had to have a sea front, 
both for trade and fishing and for escape. 
Mile after mile the flatlands are marked 


Fox River is a typical fishing village. Over a million dollars worth of fish, 
mostly cod, are caught annually in the waters along the Gaspesian coast. 
Coplan from Crown 
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off in long rectangles by rail or worm fences, 
giving them a resemblance to ruled or lined 
paper. 

Vivid patches of bluebells appear and 
fields solid with daisies or immense pink 
clover, larger and more perfect than ours. 
Oats are purple and gold with vetch and 
mustard—or rather fields of vetch, mustard 
or daisies have hints of oats or hay in them. 
The scent of clover and field flowers is al- 
most continuous. Birches alternate with 
Lombardy poplars, in pairs, trios perhaps, 


but never in big clumps or crowds—assem- 
bly forbidden, maybe. Willows were 


brought over from the island of Jersey, 
they say. Cows grazing among the trees 
give an Alpine touch, and sheep wearing 
anti-jumping collars are seen on the slopes. 

Half a dozen ragged boys and girls ran 
out to hear the music of our car radio at 
one place where we stopped to buy wild 
strawberries. When I said the music was 
coming from Chicago the gaping children 
wanted to know if that was far away. 
There were only fourteen children in this 
family which is not a surprising number 
for this region. Trench-Canadian families 
may range from twelve to twenty-six chil- 
dren—though I heard a priest bemoan the 
fact that “even they are learning birth 
control,” 

At one of the inns at which we-dined we 
discussed the relations between the I*rench 
and the English with the English proprietor, 
He told us that the French and the English 
mingle in a very friendly manner officially, 
but socially they remain miles apart. Mixed 
marriages are strictly forbidden and un- 
recognized by the Catholics and disapproved 


by the Protestants, as they are elsewhere. 

“Oh, yes, there’s plenty of ill feeding un- 
derneath, When I first set up here the 
French broke my windows and_ subjected 
me to all sorts of petty persecution. They 
used to throw stones through my windows 
on an average of once a week. But they 
can't run over me, I know British justice 
and how to get it, Oh, yes, I get a lot of 
French patronage; wouldn’t make a living 
here if I didn’t. After I showed them | 
know what’s what—well, we get on fairly 
well.” 

He seemed to have come over soon after 
the war and was still far from reconciled 
to seeing French ruling in a British coun- 
try. 

“The trouble is that Queen Victoria’s 
North American Act allowed two languages ; 
after all, this is British territory and there 
ought to be only one. And the schools 
here are all Catholic, and provincial rather 
than federal. Here Catholic schools get 
public, school-tax money; but a Protestant, 
English-speaking child would have to be 
sent to Montreal or the Maritime Provinces 
to go to school, Don’t be deceived by ap- 
pearances either; the Irench may have 
poor-looking houses and farms but they all 
have bank accounts. 
poor as they look. 


People are not so 
They have big potato 
crops; some farmers sell fifteen hundred to 
two thousand bushels of potatoes every au- 
tumn, and they all have money in_ the 
bank.” 

At Ste. Flavie we began our real Gaspé 
tour. This part of the Gaspé was virtually 
isolated until Route 6 was built, and there 
is the mellowness of a past age about it. 


FEDERATION OF BIRDS 


Millions of birds live in the Sanctuary on Bonaventure Island, three miles off Percé, which is 

visited by ornithologists from all over the world. The larger colonies—gannets, cormorants 

and herring gulls—each have their own territory to which they confine themselves, leaving 
; : their neighbors unmolested. 


Thompson from Furopean 


Marvin Breckinridge from Black Star 

The Trench youngsters, who stare at the 

motorists along the northern shore of the 

peninsula, are the descendants of the fisher- 

men who came there first from St, Malo, 
Dieppe and the Channel Islands. 


The towns remain surprisingly French and 
the people have the quiet and sunny per- 
sonalities of provincial France, Gaspé 
(gaspeg in Micmac) means extremity of 
land, and a land’s end it is indeed as you 
swing toward the south along the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and the open ocean. 

Gaspé scenery varies from mountain cliffs 
with queer strata to almost level common- 
place stretches. Terrific landslides leave 
big bare patches; Norwegian waterfalls 
pitch headlong into the sea; whole regions 
are left gaunt and bare and blackened by 
forest fires. There are many long covered 
wooden bridges. “// est strictement défendu 
de trotter sur ce pont’ is a constant warn- 
ing, though just what constitutes “trotting” 
across a bridge by automobile is not ex+ 
plained, You are lost in a cloud of dust 
every time a car passes you. 

Cap-des-Rosiers, which you won't see 
unless you take the much longer road along 
the shore through Cap-des-Os and_ back 
northwestward along the Baie de Gaspé, is 
where the St. Lawrence River officially ends 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence begins— 
though it would be hard to prove it as far 
as the aspect of the sea goes. Cap Gaspé, 
a rocky backbone so steep on the east side 
that there is not room even for Gaspé vil- 
lages along it, thrusts out into the ocean 
like the sword of a swordfish. But the main 
road cuts across the neck over the Monts 
Appalaches, then starts back around the 
densely blue bay. There are caribou and 
moose, deer and bear far back in the Shick- 
shock which is the northern tip of the Ap- 
palachians, 

Villages become more numerous and fish- 
ing more and more in evidence. Drying 
fishnets hang on fence posts or stone walls 
for a mile or so at a time. Life in the 
conditioned by the geological 
forces that cut its coasts down into 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Lake Louise, 5670 feet above sea level, 
mirrors the 100-foot Victoria Glacier 
in its tranquil waters. 


Bear, Rocky Mountain goats, big- 
horn sheep and moose are common 
sights in Banff National Park. Be- 
low is another view of Lake Louise. 


THE GLITTERING 


MOUNTAINS 


Banff National Park in the Canadian Rockies 


Photographs courtesy National Parks Bureau of Canada and Canadian Pacific 


Tue Canadian. Rockies stretch in a 
sharply defined and unbroken -line for a 
thousand miles north of the United States 
border. The most spectacular section be- 
gins at glacier-hung Mt. Joffre, 11,316 feet 
high. From here to beyond Mt. Robson, 
12,975 feet high, there are.275 miles of the 
finest truly Alpine scenery in America, 
short of Alaska. In the heart of this region 
of snowfields and glaciers, which earned 
them their Indian name “The Glittering 
Mountains,” lies Banff National Park and 
the world-famous Lake Louise. Here spring 
comes to the valleys only—the mountain 
tops are clad in perpetual snow and even 


on the lower slopes winter sports last 
through May. 

Two new highways are being opened up 
this summer: the Big Bend Highway which 
follows the Columbia River from Revelstoke 
to Golden, British Columbia, connecting 
there with the road to Banff and the Trans- 
Canada Highway; and the Banff-Jasper 
Highway which will shorten the distance 
between these two parks to 186 miles. The 
Big Bend Highway taps an area with a 
rich historical background of exploration 
and conquest, of fur trader and gold 
seeker, and: will provide motorists from 
British Columbia—and the Pacific Coast a 
direct _ route to Banff and Lake Louise. 


From Sulphur Mountain the 
valley of the Bow and Spray 
Rivers, with Banff Springs 
Hotel at the left and the golf 
course lying along the foot of 
Mt. Rundle at the right, looks 
like a miniature stage setting. 
The drive off the first tee of 
the golf course is across the 
Spray River, which has claimed 
so many balls that it has been 
nicknamed the Golfball River. 
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Poppies and mountain flowers bedeck the shores of Lake Peyto is one of the many lakes on the way to 
Louise. Below, a young bull moose swims for the shore. the Columbia Icefield, 


Fish hatcheries are operated in 
Banff National Park to supply ? Be 2 
the lakes of this region as well Roueener ee : 
as Yoho and Kootenay National 
Parks with game fish, mostly , 
trout. More than a million and feeeszeeee = = es = 5 q] 
a half trout fry were used in {=~ _ = a : | 
restocking the national parks in 
Alberta in 1939. At the left is = 
Moraine Lake in the Valley — 
of the Ten Peaks, near Lake © 
Louise. 


HIGH JUMP 


Filled with energy from 
their ocean sojourn, sal- 
mon turn into aerial ac- 
robats at the pressure of 
a hook, or else they just 
leap for the joy of it. 


BIG FALLS ON THE HUMBER 


The Humber is probably the greatest salmon river in 
the world, and beauties weighing up to forty pounds 
are not unusual in this region of Big Falls. 
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JOUN CABOT’S ISLAND 
TODAY 


By LEE WULFF 


With photographs by the author. 


SAILING into the Bay of Islands at the mouth of the Humber 
Kiver on Newfoundland’s west coast is not like entering any other 
harbor on the western Atlantic as far south as Florida. Instead of 
lowlands, building up slowly as they leave the water’s edge, high moun- 
tains face the sea. Old “Blow-Me-Down,” on the Bay of Island’s 
southern face, rises majestically to more than two thousand feet within 
two miles of the sea, and although snow may rest on its suramit until 
well into July, its lower slopes and the lesser hills around it are ever 
green. This great harbor with its twenty-five mile indraft and numer- 
ous, mountain-guarded arms could easily engulf a host of famous har- 
bors to the south. 

Newfoundland lies at the gateway to the St. Lawrence, a triangular 
island slightly larger than Ireland, her northern tip only ten miles 

ue from Labrador, her southwestern extremity a little over sixty miles 
Peerallatte chee ClaneheEeee ene Spe from Cape Breton. The deeply indented shore line, profusely island- 
and no fisherman has ever returned empty-handed dotted, is typified by the neck at Come-by-Chance, where each mile 
from these waters. across the land saves a hundred around by sea. A bee line from any 
ps Ae one tip of Newfoundland to another is around three hundred miles, 
but the total shore line of the country is nearly six thousand. The 
Gulf Stream, on its way to Europe, swings in close to the southern shore 
and brings a warmth normally denied to lands of her latitude. 

Those who think of it as a bleak and barren island, surrounded by 
icebergs and cold northerly fogs, would be amazed at the green fresh- 
ness it wears in summer, Its,steep-shored bays rival in beauty the 
fiords of Norway. Waterfalls cascade over high sheer walls of granite 
to accentuate with their whiteness the massive gray of the stone that 
stands stark and rugged below the timber’s green blanket. 

The island is well timbered for the most part, its most rocky 
and barren shores being located, paradoxically, on its south coast, 
the shore nearest the warm waters of the Gulf Stream and the one 
shore that the year round is entirely free of ice. The outer reefs of 
this coast are barren of trees, but as the heads of the bays dig deeper 
into the body of the island they encounter the typical wooded hills. 
Today the pulpwood industry is one of Newfoundland’s mainstays. 
It is to the southern shore that the fogs generated by the meeting 
of the warm waters of the Gulf Stream and the cold Labrador cur- 
rent are borne by the southerly winds in spring and early summer. 

Newfoundland’s interior is almost barren of population Since the 
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CAPE ST. ANTHONY FROM THE AIR 


There are few people in this country who 
have not heard of the magnificent work 
which Sir Wilfred Grenfell has done for the 
people of Labrador and northern Newfound- 
land. The Grenfell Mission at Cape St. 
Anthony has a hospital, orphanage, stock 
farms and kennels for Labrador retrievers. 
In addition it carries on important educa- 
tional work among the inhabitants. 


Newfoundlanders are by heritage and loca- 
tion primarily fishermen or men of the sea, 
the agricultural possibilities of the island 
have not been developed to any extent. It 
has been difficult to make farmers out of 
fishermen and it is only under recent stress 
of poor fishing and poor fish prices that 
many of the population have turned to the 
land for their living. The government con- 
tinues to make every effort to induce the 
people to take up farming. Land is granted 
to those who clear it for farming at a token 


price, and an allowance of twenty-five dol-_ 


lars an acre in seed, farm equipment or 
tractor use is granted for each acre cleared. 
It is somewhat surprising to find that the 
sum of five dollars and a man’s own labor 
in clearing and putting into cultivation five 
acres and the building of a dwelling will 
bring to him clear title to fifty acres of 
unoccupied Crown Land with no land taxes 
to worry about in the future. The sea will 


furnish additional food and a wealth of 
fertilizer for his farm, Very little cash is 
needed from one year’s end to the next. 

Following its discovery by John Cabot 
in 1497, the island almost immediately be- 
came a world fishing center and St. John’s 
a summer city of ships, but it was not 
until 1610 that the first permanent settle- 
ment was made. Newfoundland was a pros- 
perous and thriving colony at the time of the 
formation of the Canadian Union and she 
preferred to remain aloof. She still remains 
a separate entity. The inhabitants of Brit- 
ain’s oldest colony are almost exclusive- 
ly of British origin and though the 
style of their boats and houses may vary 
with each individual settlement, their char- 
acteristics as a whole remain the same. 
They have changed little with the passing 
years and, except for St. John’s and a few 
of the larger communities, they still cure 
their fish and build ships to cross the oceans 
right out on the open beaches. 

The beauty of the island, its rich histori- 
cal background, the warmth and wit of its 
people, these and other things have drawn 
travelers to her shores, but far more than 
anything else Newfoundland is an island 
for the sportsman. Because of her geo- 
graphic location and the particular forma- 
tion of the island she is rich in the highest 
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forms of fish and game. Her greatest bless- 
ing is a multitude of rivers and streams 
into which salmon come yearly on their 
spawning journey. They are intimate riv- 
ers, for the most part, that can be fished 
by wading without the necessity of long 
rods or canoes and canoemen. The entire 
island holds no leased or posted waters, 
and the licensed angler, be he native or 
stranger, will find no pools closed to him. 

Atlantic salmon are esteemed above all 
other fresh-water sporting fish. When they 
first come into the rivers they are filled to 
the bursting point with a wealth of energy 
that will last them for almost the year of 
complete starvation required for their ar- 
duous spawning journey, a reserve of 
strength that puts them on edge, turns them 
into aerial acrobats at the pressure of a 
hook. These fish, fresh from the limitless 
expanses of the sea, bring to fresh water 
a feeling of space and distance that is not 
possessed by those fish that have spent 
their entire lives in the narrow confines of 
fresh-water pools or ponds. Salmon were 
once common along the Atlantic coast as 
far south as the Delaware, but pollution 
and power dams have driven them north- 
ward until only a few American streams 
give them shelter. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Vancouver lies in a sheltered bay at the foot of evergreen mountains, the main business section cut off by False Creek from the residential district in the 


foreground, 


To the left of the Burrard bridge are bathing beaches and behind them, the wooded acres of Stanley Park. 


THE WESTERN PORTAL OF CANADA 


ET was a bright June day in 1792 when 
Captain George Vancouver and Lieutenant 
Peter Puget, in two small boats, were car- 
ried by the rapidly flowing tide through a 
narrow entrance into one of the finest har- 
bors the explorers had ever seen. 

Enormous pines and lordly cedars, tow- 
ering spruce and hardy hemlock extended 
from the water’s edge to the mountain sum- 
mits on the northern shore, and covered the 
uplands to the south and east like a dark 
green blanket. 

They had come, these English naval of- 
ficers, to explore for His Britannic Majesty 
King George III the shores of what was 
a veritable terra incognita. War had threat- 

-ened with Spain over possession of a small 
bit of this unknown territory at the Indian 
trading port of Nootka. There English 
traders had been dispossessed by the armed 
marine of His Most Catholic Majesty, the 
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By BRUCE A. McKELVIE 


King of Spain, the sluggish Charles IV. 

Captain Vancouver was sent to complete 
on the spot the terms of a convention be- 
tween the courts at London and Madrid by 
which the Nootkan controversy was to be 
settled and the injured traders recompensed. 

The young captain—he was only thirty- 
four—was instructed to survey the coast. 
The Lords of the Admiralty apparently 
were desirous of ascertaining whether this 
wild territory, known only for its produc- 
tion of sea otter pelts, was worth fighting 
for 1f the Spanish dons renewed their chal- 
lenge to British trade in the waters off 
the coast of Northwest America. 

It was during such examination that Van- 
couver, leaving his vessels H.M.S. Discovery 
and H.M.S. Chatham at Birch Bay, made 
his way through the narrow passage from 
a great indentation, which he named English 
Bay, to the magnificent harbor that won his 


admiration as it does every visitor today. 


Nature herself, it would appear, fash- 
ioned the protected basin for a world port, 
and had definitely marked it for the British 
people, for away to the northward, beyond 
the tree-clad slopes, she had _ sculptured 
from rugged mountain peaks two couchant 
lions as symbols of sovereignty. 

Time and the enterprise of an industrious 
people have rolled back the dark green for- 
est blanket from the highlands and far up 
the mountain slopes to make way for a 
mighty city of pleasant homes, busy fac- 
tories and towering office buildings. And 
the graven stone lions look down from their 
distant, snow-clad heights upon the cross- 
roads of a greater empire than the most op- 
timistic statesman of George III’s day ever 
envisioned. 

It is Canada’s western portal, this mod-. 


ern, progressive city named in honor of 
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The coast of Brit- 
ish Columbia is 
ragged with fiords 
and gorges cut by 
tempestuous moun- 
tain streams. Capi- 
lano Canyon in 
North Vancouver is 
spanned by a_ sus- 
pension bridge 450 
feet long and 210 
feet above the roar- 
ing waters. 


One hundred million bushels 
of grain pass through Van- 
couver’s seven huge grain cle- 
vators annually. This wheat 
silo is a handsome example of 
modern architecture, 


Monkemeyer 


the young naval officer who was the first European to cast eyes on the 
landlocked harbor where merchant ships for all parts of the world 
ride in safety as they load or discharge cargoes. 

In front of the new city hall, a great white pile that surmounts 
the higher slopes of Fairview, looking down upon his city and across 
to North Vancouver, West Vancouver and Vancouver East, stands 
a heroic statue of the gallant captain, Across the forty-mile Strait 
of Georgia, which he explored and named, stands another monument 
to the discoverer, -It is his island and bears his name in commemora- 
tion of peace and friendship, 

When Vancouver ultimately arrived at Nootka, he found in the 
Spanish commandant’ Don Juan Francisco Quadra a warm friend. 
Quadra, with true Spanish courtesy, asked the Englishman to name 
one of his important geographical discoveries with their joint names, 
so, like Damon and Pythias, they should forever be linked as a sym 
bol of enduring accord. As a result, the great island which he had 
been the first to circumnavigate was named by the captain, “Quadra’s 
and Vancouver's Island.” 
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THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 


Vancouver Island was proclaimed a British Colony in 1849, nine years before the adjoining mainland became part of the Empire 
as British Columbia. The two colonies merged in 1866 and entered the Dominion five years later. The parliament buildings 
are fashioned along the lines of an Indian nabob’s palace. 
British Columbia Government Travel Bureau 


With the passing years the name has been 
shortened. Today it is Vancouver Island. 
It stands a barrier to the storms and winds 
that sweep in from the broad Pacific, pro- 
tecting the city that does the British explorer 
honor. 

It is necessary only to walk through the 
busy business districts or along the bustling 
waterfront of Vancouver to realize that 
here, indeed, is a city of empire. Geo- 
graphically, it is claimed, Vancouver is as 
nearly the center of the British Empire as 
it is possible for any exact spot to be so 
designated. 

Palatial liners from Hong Kong and the 
China Coast, with their cargoes of tea and 
silks and Oriental wares; sleek luxury 
ships from the Antipodes, their holds filled 
with Australian wines and butter, and the 
products of New Zealand’s grazing lands; 
battered, salt-encrusted freighters from the 
Mediterranean _ bring the multitudinous 
wares of Southern Europe; lumber carriers 
loading with spruce and pine and hemlock 
for South Africa, and ice-scarred schoon- 
ers from the Arctic berth along the miles 
of ocean docks with trim coastal ferry boats 
and unsavory fish packers. Long lines of 
freight cars are shunted to and fro into the 
wharf sheds from the maze of railway 
tracks that parallel the waterfront. They 
bring the merchandise of Canada and ex- 
press goods from England to the waiting 
vessels, and take away the products of a 
score of nations for distribution over the 
American continent. When the bellies of the 
great freighters are gorged with Canadian 
products, the ships back out into the stream 
and head out through the Lion’s Gateway 


OVERLOOKING THE CITY 


There are few cities more dramatically situated than Vancouver 
and few more conveniently located to economic and recreational 
The Marine building appropriately dominates this pic- 
ture as it does the city, Canada’s second largest port. 


resources. 


to the sea and the far corners of the earth. 

It is truly cosmopolitan in character, this 
Crossroads of Empire. Bearded East In- 
dians in gaudy turbans strut the streets 
with Oriental dignity, rubbing shoulders 
with sun-tanned, white-garbed planters from 
Fiji; darkies from Barbados; Englishmen 
speaking with the accents of Oxford and 
Cambridge, or soft-spoken half-breeds from 
the trapping grounds of the Far North. 
Chinese from Hone Kong and Canton; lip- 
smiling Japanese ; white officers on holidays 
from the tropical lands of Borneo and the 
Straits Settlement; swarthy Africanders ; 
lean, fit Australians, and sibilant-voiced 
New Zealanders—these and countless others 
move about the busy streets as their several 
occasions require. 

Vancouver has its Oriental quarters. A 
portion of Pender street provides a cross 
section of China. Here Chinese shuffle 
about on felt-soled slippers, following each 
other in single file, as ancient custom has 
taught them on. their homeland’s narrow 
pathways. Old men stand in the doorways 
smoking and casting occasional contemptu- 
ous glances at the younger generation of 
Canadian-born Chinese who dress in Occi- 
dental fashion, drive expensive cars and 
abhor the menial tasks that their philosophic 
fathers undertook to provide their offspring 
with a white man’s education. 

Powell street, the oldest part of Van- 
couver, where the pioneers of the early six- 
ties clustered about Hastings Mill, is now 
peopled largely with Japanese. It is less 
picturesque than Pender street, for the Jap- 
anese quickly discard their Asiatic clothes 
for those of Canadian make upon arrival. 
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WAITING THEIR TURN 


Although there are fifty-six deep-sea berths 

for ocean carriers in Vancouver, grain cargo 

ships sometimes have to wait in Burrard 

Inlet for a chance to load. Vancouver 

handled over six and a half million tons of 
cargo in 1938. 


British 


Their shops are slockee with Occidental, 
rather than—Oriental wares. English is) 
heard-as°much as Japanese on the side- 
walks, while on the big open playground 
Japanese teams contest for baseball honors 


with the best that the city’s amateur circles: 


can offer. 

The Chinaman, at first despised, and in 
turn despising the less philosophic white 
man, does not today arouse the antipathy 
that he did thirty or forty years ago. He 
is tolerated. He is regarded as being gen- 
erally honest, 
born in China accepts Western ways no 


more than may be necessary, it has been ~ 


found that the younger Chinese who have 
sought to compete with Canadians upon 
their own terms are no distinct threat. 

It was imperial policy and world trade 
that changed the sleepy little lumber vil- 
lage of Granville into a bustling and ag- 
gressive city, renamed Vancouver in 1886 
after a fire had completely destroyed the 
original settlement. 

Cie Britain, ever since Sir France 
Drake had sought a passage from the Pa-) 
cific to the Atlantic in 1579, had dreamed 
of a northwest waterway that would give 
her ships easier access to the opulent mar- 
kets of the Orient. When steam threatened 
the supremacy of sail on the high seas, and 


the locomotive had transformed the whole 
(Continued on page 45) 


ALONG THE MALAKAT DRIVE 
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Vancouver Island has the same rugged character as the mainland, its 

shores cut by fiords 1250 feet deep and its mountains rising to a 

height of seven thousand feet in the interior. Saanich Inlet is but a 
short drive from Victoria. 


While the older generation 
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A commercial swordfish boat nd 
carries a “pulpit” on the bow- a 
sprit for the harpooner and 
often has a_ steering wheel 
rigged in the crosstree of the 
mast so that the lookout can 
maneuver the boat when fish 
are sighted. 


BIRTHPLACE OF THE 
DOMINION 


By CLAUDINE MACDONALD 


**W HAT do you remember most vividly about your last visit to New (| 
Brunswick?” I asked my New York City hostess over a salty lunch of No y 
foundland “smokies.” Her family hailed from~the “Loyalist Province” and | 
she had spent the first twelve-years of her life there before moving to the 
“States.” She thought a moment before answering, then: 

“T remember standing on White’s Mountain, which was named for my 
grandfather who came out from Ulster and settled there, and looking out as 
far as my eye could see on a rolling vista of green fields and a blue river 
winding its way through the fertile valley. That was only a few years ago, 
but ie whole panorama of my childhood lay at my feet; the grist mill where 
everyone brought his buckwheat to be ground into flour ; the woods where I. 
was taken as a child to see the lumber. camp; the maple grove half way up 
the steep, rocky hill behind our house, which my father tapped every spring 
before the snow was gone, carrying the pails of sap to a huge kettle where 
he sugared off; the hay fields sloping down to the river where deer came 
every morning fo drink. 

“T could see my brother coming up from the river with his fishing Ae 
and his catch of speckled trout strung through the gills on the crotch of an 
alder bush. I looked down on long barns, so much more impressive than the _ 
houses, and remembered how the swallows built mud nests under the eaves, 
and cattle and sheep and puppies and kittens and horses all had their quarters 
and we jumped off the rafters into mows of hay. Below me was the road 
we traveled to Anagance one winter day, so cold that father and mother put 
us children in the bottom of the sleigh under the buffalo robe with hot baked 
potatoes to keep our hands warm and hot bricks for our feet—the very same | 
road but now a highway on which our car had taken us over the same dis- | 

| 
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tance in minutes instead of hours.” 

era Bene It was thirty years since my friend huddled under the buffalo robe, but 
as she talked I thought how little the fundamental outlines have changed. 
I had just visited Canada’s Maritime Provinces, Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
wards Island and New Brunswick. New Brunswick is still essentially rural | 
and the industrial developments are from her soil and her waters. The old 
type lumber camps have almost disappeared, but logs still float by the million 
down the upper St. John tributaries and the rivers flowing north into the 
Baie de Chaleur, bound now for pulp and paper mills. The largest sardine 
cannery in the British Empire is on the Fundy coast near the Maine border, 
and fishermen on the eastern shore catch eighty per cent of North Amer- 
ica’s sea smelts and great quantities of lobsters. With speckled trout and 
doughty Atlantic salmon in her innumerable lakes and rivers, and with deer, 
moose and wild fowl plentiful, playing host to sportsmen has become a New 
Brunswick industry. 

Farms in wide alluvial river valleys; hundreds of square miles of heavily 
forested and uninhabited hillsides; fishing boats and pleasure craft of all 
sizes and kinds—these are still New Brunswick. 

Saint John, New Brunswick’s main port with fifty thousand inhabitants, 
is the second largest city in the Maritimes, topped only by Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, with its sixty thousand. Most of the houses of the city on hills in- 
dented by the Bay of Fundy are of wood, which inspired the New Bruns- 


Most of the settlers south of St. 

Mary’s Bay are French and most of 

them are fishermen. In the center h 

picture, the masts of a fishing eo 

schooner near Belliveau frame St. Ber- ne 

nard’s Catholic Church. At the left } 
is the harbor at Digby. 


wick poet, Bliss Carmen to call it “a gray 
city by a gray sea.”’,. The activity of the 
waterfront, however, has all the fascination 
to be found in a great port, with huge grain 
elevators and warehouses, one of the largest 
dry docks in the world and the coming and 
going of every type of vessel from giant 
ocean liners to tiny fishing smacks. 

The most interesting spot on the harbor 
to New Brunswickers as well as to Amer- 
icans is Market Slip at» the west end of 
King Street, Saint John’s main thorough- 
fare which, as residents say “runs from 
water to water.” This slip is the birthplace 
of New Brunswick, for it was here on May 
18, 1783, the first Loyalists landed—a band 
of three thousand men, women and children 
who, because they remained faithful to King 
George during the war for American inde- 
pendence, lost their homes and their prop- 
erty. A few months after they landed, New 
Brunswick was declared a separate province. 

Standing at the head of the slip, even at 
low tide when ships tilt crazily with their 
keels resting on mud, it is easy to forget 
the present and imagine what those refugees 
saw—rocks covered by virgin forests except 
where ruins of a few old forts stood and on 
one hillside, the little settlement of a scant 
number of New Englanders who had pre- 
ceded them by a few years. 

A study of the map of New Brunswick 
will show how important the rivers are. 


The Indian names of many of these rivers 
conjure up pictures of days when Maliseet 
and Micmae canoes traveled along the Res- 
tigouche and the Miramichi with its many 
branches spreading through the eastern half 
of the province like the antlers of a moose, 
and the Petitcodiac, whose aboriginal name 
means, “The River that bends like a bow.” 
Champlain saw the mouth of the St. John 
on June 24th, which is Saint John the Bap- 
tist’s day, and named it for that saint, but 
long after 1604 the Indians continued to 
call it Oo-lahs-took, “The Goodly River.” 
It rises in Northern Maine and after flow- 
ing north for many miles begins a winding 
sweep southward at Edmunston, New 
Brunswick, a pulp-wood town, and gather- 
ing the waters of many tributaries, grows 
wider and wider until just before it empties 
into the Bay of Fundy. The last distance 
is between steep, rocky cliffs and over the 
famous Reversing Falls which are within 
the city of Saint John. At ebb tide the 
water rushes into the bay but, when the tide 
is high, Fundy’s mighty force drives harbor 
water into the chasm with such power that 
the river seems to flow upstream. 
Fredericton, the capital, is about eighty- 
five miles up river from Saint John. With 
its spreading elms, which an early premier 
spent his entire salary to plant, this little 
city is reminiscent of a New England town 
until one visits the Georgian domed As- 


Nova Scotia has thousands of miles of coast- 
line, some of it low and sandy but most of 
it high and rocky and perilous to shipping. 
The lighthouse at Louisbourg guides the 
fisherman in these waters where broadbill 
swordfish come in close to shore to fatten 
on the schools of herring. Cape Breton 
is the summer feeding ground of broadbills 
and during a single week as many as twelve 
hundred have been landed on the docks at 
Louisbourg. 


sembly Building and sees a throne and on 
either side of it the Sir Joshua Reynolds 
portraits of King George III and Queen 
Charlotte. It is amusing to recall that, after 
the decision was reached early in 1785 to 
move the capital inland from Saint John. 
custom duties were accumulated for the 
construction of the Assembly Building, 
Most of these duties were on rum from the 
West Indies, showing that Jamaica rum 
helped New Brunswick pioneers to endure 
bitter cold winters just as it did our New 
England fathers. 

North of Fredericton are the two hilly 
counties where, in the fall, horse-drawn ma- 
chines harvest thousands of acres of pota- 
toes. For years New Brunswick spuds, 
grown so near the great potato district of 
Maine, have been the largest agricultural 
money-maker, with the sale of silver foxes 
for pelts and breeding purposes second in 
importance. 
the pioneers, however, in fox raising and 


Prince Edward Islanders were 
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sent to Norway, which now raises more sil- 
ver foxes than any other country, its first 
animals. 

The great charm of Prince Edward Is- 
land, whose Indian name means “Cradled 
on the Waves” is its color—red soil, gently 
rolling green fields squared by rows of birch 
and evergreen, sparkling brooks and lakes 
and rivers which are arms of the sea and, 
at high water, almost make it into three 
islands instead of one. With one million of 
its one and a half million acres under cul- 
tivation, this little province is really a large 
farm. Charlottetown, the capital and 
metropolis, has only thirteen thousand in- 
habitants. Every Canadian hails this little 
city as the birthplace of the Dominion, for 
it was here on July 1, 1867, that the original 
federation of Canada was formed, consist- 
ing of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
and Upper and Lower Canada, as Quebec 
and Ontario were then called. July 1 is still 
celebrated as Dominion Day throughout 
Canada, although several years elapsed be- 
fore the Dominion attained its present pro- 
portions. 

All that keeps Nova Scotia from being 
completely surrounded by the sea is narrow 
Chignecto Isthmus which joins her to New 
Brunswick and thus to the continent. Its 
thousands of miles of coastline are indented 
with countless bays and harbors, the finest 
of which is at Halifax which ranks with St. 
John as a world port. Halifax is really two 
harbors, the first a broad, deep waterway 
sixteen miles long whose shores narrow just 
beyond the city only to widen into a great 
circle around Bedford Basin which is so 
large and so deep that it is said the entire 
British battle fleet could anchor there. Dur- 
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HALIFAX FROM THE AIR 


It is appropriate that Halifax, with one of the finest harbors in the world 
should be the birthplace of Samuel Cunard, founder of the Cunard Line, 
who established the first steam postal connection between Great Britain 
Halifax is Canada’s chief military base and 


and America in 1840, 


third greatest port. 


ing what we thought would be the last world 
war, Halifax was the port where all ship- 
ping wanting convoy to Europe gathered 
and often more than a hundred liners and 
freighters collected in the Basin, 

The city, since its inception, has been 
Great Britain's naval and military base on 
this side of the Atlantic and today it may 
be the most strongly fortified city in the 
Americas. The only one of the many for- 
tifications which visitors have been allowed 
to see is old Fort George on Citadel Hill, 
built by Queen Victoria’s father when he 
was military governor. From this hill, in 
the heart of Halifax, there is a panoramic 
view of the city and the harbor with its 
many docks, tall warehouses, cold storage 
plants and grain elevators and the industrial 
city of Dartmouth on the opposite shore. 
Between Dartmouth and the Atlantic is 
the base where even in peace times Royal 
Canadian Air Force seaplanes came and 
went. 

Within easy although hilly walking dis- 
tance of the Citadel is the old Province 
House, one of the finest examples of Geor- 
gian architecture on this continent; St. 
Paul’s church, the main part of which was 
built in 1750; the Public Gardens radiant 
with roses and other flowers that grow lux- 
uriantly in many parts of Nova Scotia, and 
Barrington Street, which is the city’s main 
shopping thoroughfare. 

Many Nova Scotians are descended from 
Acadians who, until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, were almost the only 
settlers in all the Maritime part of Canada, 
and from the British, a large number of 
whom came from Scotland. The hills and 
valleys of the upper mainland and Cape 


NEAR BELLIVEAU 
COVE 


At low tide the farmer- 
fisherman takes a short 
cut across the inlet to 


his fields. 


Breton Island resemble the Scottish High- 
lands, and this resemblance is heightened by 
the fact that some of the people still speak 
the Gaelic and dance reels and strathspeys 
to the wail of bagpipes. Lunenburg, on the 
east coast of) the mainland, with its hotel 
named Ich Dien where Lunenburg pudding 
(large beef sausage) and sauerkraut is 
served, has the spirit of a pleasant German 
town although the people of this section no 
longer speak the language of their ancestors 
who came from Hanover. 

When the treaty of Utrecht in 1713 gave 
Britain possession of the Nova Scotia main- 
land, forces from New England finally had 
captured the settlement of Port Royal and 
changed its name to Annapolis Royal and 
also renamed the fort in honor of Queen 
Anne. No French are living now in this 
vicinity or along Minas Basin, not even in 
the village of Grand Pre, but in the Acadian 
room of the Fort Anne Museum and in 
Ivangeline’s Park near Grand Pre whose 
rubble-walled church is an exact replica of 
the one in which Acadian men heard the 
order of banishment, it is easy to relive the 
beginnings of Canadian history. 

Throughout the century in which the 
French and English fought over Port, Royal, 
small bands of French peasants arrived 
there to move on, one by one, until by the 
tragic year of 1755, thousands of Acadians 
were living in little villages along Minas 
Basin, around the shores of its Cobequid 
Bay leading onto Chignecto Isthmus and 
even on the eastern coast of Prince Edward 
Island which they called Isle St. Jean. 


By 1749 England finally realized that if 


she were to possess the Maritimes, she must 
colonize them and in June of that year some 
one thousand two hundred men and their 
families arrived at what is now Halifax. 
The city was six years old when a force 
from New England, led by the officer for 
whom New Brunswick’s city of Moncton is 
named, captured the French fort of Beause- 
jour on a Chignecto ridge. Even before 
that Governor Lawrence had decided, doubt- 
less, that the only way for him to control 
Acadia was to move the French out of it, 


His excuse for what he planned so astutely ~ 


was the Acadians’ refusal to take an oath 
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The walled city of Louisbourg was a gay center of French social life from its founding in 1713, when the French lost Port Royal, to its final destruction 
in 1758, the year before Canada passed into English hands with the fall of Quebec. 


of allegiance to the king, but many his- 
torians take a less generous view of his 
action with their claim that he wanted the 
lands which Acadian toil had made so fruit- 
ful. 

In 1755 and the following seven-years, at 
least six thousand Acadians were forcibly 
exiled to the American Colonies, but the ink 
was hardly dry on the Peace of Paris when 
they began to make their way north. When 
those from the Chignecto region found 
British colonists in possession of their 
lands, they settled around Shediac Bay and 
the New Brunswick coast to the west and 
south. They were joined later by many 
whose farms on Minas Basin were now oc- 
cupied by New Englanders and by the fami- 
lies of British soldiers. A few, however, 
continued their trek, but there was no wel- 
come among the rich fields which their 
dykes still protected or among the hills 
where apple trees from France gave promise 
of the orchards which every spring make the 
entire Annapolis valley a fairyland of pink 
blossoms. 

This little band had to move on and on 
until they came to the bleak, uninhabited 
‘shores of St. Mary’s Bay where they made 


ALONG THE ST. JOHN RIVER 


New Brunswick is a network of rivers which 

are a fisherman’s delight, and the upper 

reaches of the St. John are no exception. 

There is fine salmon angling at Hartt’s Is- 

land Pool, on the right, and at Hartland, 

which boasts the longest covered bridge in 
the world as well as sizable salmon. 


new homes and, as families increased, a new 
Acadia spread south along the curve of the 
shore and beyond Yarmouth almost to Cape 
Sable. The people of these little villages 
live much as their ancestors did, except that 
they have no rich, low farm lands. Most 
of them are fisherfolk. Tall, spired churches 
dominate the clusters of cottages; French is 
the language and occasionally one sees older 
women wearing the kirtle as they work in 
their gardens or at their looms. The ma- 
jority of Nova Scotia’s French live on this 
shore of the mainland, but other bands 
made new homes on the western shore of 
Cape Breton Island and on tiny Isle Madam 
on the eastern coast near the Strait of 
Canso. 

When the Treaty of Utrecht gave Britain 
the mainland of Nova Scotia, France still 
had possession of Cape Breton Island and 
she began at once to build the fortress of 


Louisbourg on the Atlantic coast. The work 
continued for years until, when the fortress 
was completed, it was a city with walls 
thirty feet high and ten feet thick, Its 
occupants were French officers and _ their 
ladies—no peasants here—and they led a 
gay, luxurious existence for a short time 
with traders from many parts of the world 
bringing rich silks and furs and fine wines 
and brandies. 

The English captured Louisbourg twice 
during the forty-five years of its life. When 
it fell the second time in 1758 and Quebec 
was captured the following year, an army 
went to work to demolish completely the 
strongest fort on the continent. The site 
of France’s walled city is now a national 
park and exploration of the ruins has 
already uncovered some of the old streets 
and cellars, and a museum has been built 
to house the increasing number of relics 
that are being found. 

Cabot’s report of fish so plentiful that he 
could lower a weighted basket into the sea 
and bring it up full started men from all 
western Europe to fish for cod off the 
northern shores of this continent. Fishing 
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FLYING INTO PREHISTORIC ALASKA 


It is a far land and a strange one, this 
Alaska of ours, a land of wonders where 
the sun doubles back on its track when the 
year’s tide is full and the day and the night 
become one. 

Bob and I were traveling northward by 
airplane and we marveled at the quiet vast- 
ness below us as we spiraled down to land 
on the bay at Ketchikan at the end of the 
first leg of our flight from Seattle. Kodiak 
was our destination. 

When we got ashore we discovered that 
we were in a perpendicular place where the 
houses cling to the shoulders of a mountain. 
There is a lot of friendliness here where 
the spruce cabins are tucked into tundra 
moss and every breeze is laden with the 
damp earth smells of the adjacent forest. 

No one is in a hurry and you appreciate 
this when you go into one of the. little 


By JACK LINCKE 


shops piled with lynx, fox, martin, grizzly 
and polar bear skins taken from the Arc- 
tic by men with time and_ stubbornness. 
All over town you can buy things made by 
Eskimo and Indian patience from ivory 
and. walrus tusks which nature has spent 
centuries fossilizing to make them more at- 
tractive to you. Every island and village 
has different types of carving and decora- 
tion. A trained observer can tell where each 
object originated, just as an old timer in 
China can tell what province a river junk 
came from by its shape and decorations. 
A sourdough took us to the river that 
plunges furiously alongside the town and 
showed us a struggling run of Chinook 
salmon. Some weighed sixty pounds and 
the water was jammed with them. The old 
gentleman explained that as soon as the 
salmon reach fresh water in spawning sea- 


COLUMBIA GLACIER FROM THE AIR 


son, the appetite decreases, the throat nar- 
rows and the stomach shrinks. This over- 
comes any desire to return to their well- 


stocked ocean pantry. The change continues — 


until by actual spawning time their digestive 
apparatus ceases to function and they die. 


From Ketchikan we flew toward Sitka 
via Wrangell. 
earliest Russian population where an old- 


world civilization was transplanted a cen- | 


tury and a half ago when Baranof was the! 
Little Czat ofthe Pacific. The bells of || 
the California missions were cast in his 
foundries and the moujik danced to stringed 
melodies in the castle on the hill which was 
burned in 1894. 


Sitka and its legends faded into the tun- 
dra shortly after we rose from the bay and | 
stood out over Prince William Sound © 


The mighty Columbia Glacier terminates at the sea in a superb ice cliff about two and a half miles long and ranging from two to five hundred feet 
Ice pinnacles the size of the Bunker Hill monument have been known to break off, causing waves twenty feet high. The glacier moves 
at a rate of from one to two feet a day. 


in height. 


Sitka is the locale of the 4 


where floes from the shore-line ice cliffs 
break off and move out to sea. Presently, 
a mile below our wings, we sighted the 
steely bulk of Columbia glacier and watch- 
ing over the side of the plain saw ice 
masses crack from its face and plunge into 
the Sound where tides would carry them 
seaward and menace shipping. The rumble 
of these runaway tons sounded like remote 
thunder above the roar of the engine. So 
much water is displaced by these icebergs 
that only one-ninth of their mass shows 
above the surface. / 

As the Columbia glacier passed astern we 
could see the mammoth swath it had gouged 
out as it patiently crept to sea. Scientists 
tell us these masses creep constantly in 
summer, moving more in the center than 
at the sides and less at the bottom than at 
the top, due to friction with the ground. 

Shortly after beaching the plane at 
Seward, we started preparing for our flight 
south to Kodiak. Although the kindly sour- 
doughs were perplexed by our vagaries, 
they patiently gave us the endless advice 
we needed to get safely over the wilderness 
in case we crashed and were able to get out 
on foot. 

When we had assembled tools for cabin 
building, cooking gear, bedding, medical 
supplies, food, maps and a myriad of other 
things, the load was big enough for a siz- 
able polar expedition. If one of the 450 
horses in the engine had been slightly lame, 


“ARCTIC SUNDAY 


On Sunday the Episcopal church at 
Fort Yukon attracts a large congrega- 
tion from this fur-trading station 
founded in 1846. Fort Yukon is a 
mile north of the Arctic Circle and 
is the oldest English-speaking _ set- 
tlement in Alaska. Today its popu- 
lation is about three hundred, most 


of whom are natives. 
JEN EARE 


we couldn’t have taken off, but they worked. 

As our wings split the cool clean air 
we sped toward a region that is almost 
a terra incognita. I carefully catalogued all 
the cautions given us by experienced Alas- 
kan pilots: the pitfalls of partly submerged 
boulders and logs in lakes, treacherous shal- 
lows and hummocks in swamps, the pranks 
river currents play on a landing seaplane 
and the peculiarities of convection along 
snow-filled mountains on a hot day. 

Toward sunset we could see the forest 
folk coming to the streams to drink—deer, 
big brown bears, moose and caribou. When 
the sun poised at the top of the ever-white 
Alaskan range, we checked flight time and 
speed against map and landmark and knew 
that the body of water ahead was the lake 
we had selected for the first night’s stop. 

Leaving early in the morning, we flew 
south and before midafternoon arrived at 
Kodiak where we found a strange little set- 
tlement clinging to the skirts of the wilder- 
ness on the island of Kodiak west of the 
Shelikoff Straits which bar it from the Alas- 
kan Peninsula. It was the home of thirty 
whites and one hundred and fifty Russian 
and Indian breeds, of the wolf, lynx, wol- 
veriné and gargantuan Kodiak bear, 

During the next three weeks, we built a 
cabin and with comforts extemporized from 
the forest were satished. Heeding the ad- 
vice of residents, we dug into a hillside 
until we struck frozen ground and by build- 
ing fires inside this pit, thawed it enough 
to dig until we had an eight-foot square ice 
box that needed no refilling. The firing 
was accomplished with lignite coal we found 
in an adjacent deposit. The trees nature 
had used in the coal formation were very 
evident. There were knots, branches and 
annular rings. It split like wood. We lined 
the roof, floor and sides of our Arctic pan- 
try with spruce and then got busy stocking 
it with game and berries. 

Our hikes through the tundra on idle 
days were a never-ending surprise. T're- 
quently we came upon diamond-clear pools 
so gently placed in the moss that our foot- 
steps sent ripples over the surface which 


MONUMENTS OF THE PAST 


Among the Indian tribes of Alaska 
each clan possessed its totem symbols 
which were connected with native 
mythology. The carving of a totem 
pole was a_ difficult undertaking. 
After a perfect tree had been hol- 
lowed out by fire, it was dragged 
through the forest to the site where 
the carving was done. Some of the 
more elaborate poles cost a thousand 


dollars or more. ; 
Canadian Pacific 


SMOKING MOSES 


On the Aleutian island of Unimak is the magnificent Mount Shishaldin, 
an active volcano known as “Smoking Moses.” The volcano has been 
mildly active for the past one hundred and fifty years, and the crater 
is plugged up with broken, burned-out rock. Should the internal 
pressure become greater than the crater walls can withstand, the vol- 
cano might burst an eruption similar to that of Mt. Katmai in 
1912. The sound of that terrible explosion was heard 750 miles away. 


Earl Rossman from Ewing Galloway 


ESKIMO QUARRY AT POINT BARROW 


A huge walrus provides some excitement for these 

youngsters at Point Barrow, the tiny trading center at 

the northernmost tip of Alaska. Point Barrow with 

its, population of eighty-two natives is the trading 

center for the entire Arctic coast that stretches hun- 
dreds of miles eastward. 


WHITE 


PASS 


FLYING OVER A 
VOLCANO 


The volcanic region of 
Alaska stretches for a dis- 
tance of twelve thousand 
miles along the Alaskan 
Peninsula. The nearer of 
the peaks below is volcanic 
Mount Pavlof, which sends 
a plume of smoke through 
the snow and ice banked on 
its crest. It erupted in 1937. 


—INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY — 
ALASKA 


BRPTISH COLUMBIA “ey 


~~ CANADA 


Steel 


WATER ON THIS SIDE FLOWS 
2150 MILES TO BERING Ska. 


WHITE PASS 


ELEVATION 255s FF: 


UNITED STATES 


WATER ON THIS SIDED FLOWS 
20 MILES TO Paciric OCEAN. 
WHITE PASS MADE FAMOUS BY THE RUSH TO DAWSON AND THE 
KLONDIKE IN-THE LATE NINETIES. 


James Sawders 
This sign on the historic White Pass over which 25,000 gold hunters climbed 


in 1898 marks the boundary between Canada and Alaska. 


was dotted with red, blue and white Arctic 
water blooms. We crossed through forests 
of spruce with their boughs trained down- 
ward by the weight of last winter’s snow. 
Near streams they were draped with a 
silver, tinsel-like moss. Most beautiful of 
all was the blue-green lake with its tim- 
bered shore framing an image of the giant 
mountains, Late one evening we heard 
the shrill call of a cow moose on the op- 
posite shore. Presently a bull emerged 
from the timber near us, answered her, 
waded into the ice-flecked water and be- 
gan the three-mile swim with only his ant- 
lers and the end of his steaming nose show- 
ing above the surface. Moose swim quietly, 
scarcely making a ripple. 

We had been on Kodiak five weeks when 
Dr. Hrdlicka, the distinguished anthropolo- 
gist of the Smithsonian Institution, arrived. 
For several years he has been carrying on 
research in Alaska in an effort to discover 
the origin of North America’s first settlers, 
slowly extending our archeological horizon 
into the sub-Arctic. The doctor had, on 
previous expeditions, excavated dozens of 
kitchin middins and examined hundreds of 
old burial sites for data tending to piece 
together the fragmentary tale of the migra- 
tions of man centuries ago. Previously 
he had made explorations that extended 


from the Two Diomedes in the Bering Sea 
to Point Barrow and down the Yukon al- 
most to its source. The skeletal remains he 
dug up were sent to the Smithsonian and 
minutely examined. The tools, weapons, 
stone lamps and kindred artifacts discov- 
ered in the burial sites helped trace the 
origin, development and wanderings of their 
owners in that dark era about which we 
know little. 

It is the belief of Dr. Hrdlicka and many 
other scientists that similarities in the cul- 
ture and appearance of native Americans 
indicate their origin centuries ago in eastern 
Asia, The Bering Sea was the most fa- 
vorable route for migration from the less 
hospitable shore of Asia to America. The 
crossings were made to the Two Diomedes 
from which one can see Asia and the Alas- 
kan Peninsula. Thereafter, the great and 
easily navigable Yukon, extending almost 
2300 miles, provided a highway for the 
further migrations of people who found too 
little sustenance in its valleys and were 
forced to move on. 

The most noteworthy result of the 
studies of the living western Eskimo and 
the skeletal remains of his ancestors, Dr. 
Hrdlicka believes, is the repeated evidence 
that Eskimos and Alaskan Indians are mem- 
bers of the same family. It is his conten- 


ASIA COMES TO THE NEW WORLD 


To most of us these ancestral costumes worn on special request by 
these Indians are merely an example of gay primitive embellish- 


ment. 


To the distinguished anthropologist, Dr. Hrdlicka, they 


offer further proof of his theory that “the question of migration 
of peoples from Asia across Bering Strait does not any longer 
allow of any doubt.” The picture writing on these ceremonial robes 


is clearly derived from Asiatic sources. 


The costumes are made 


from tanned reindeer skin. 


Alaska Steamship Company 


tion, furthermore, that there is no solid 
foundation for the opinion that the Eskimo 
has an origin different from that of the 
Indians of North America. The color and 
features are essentially the same; and the 
differences which may exist, particularly in 
stature, may be easily accounted for by 
climate and partly perhaps by the nature of 
their food. The entire similarity of the 
structure and grammatical forms of Eskimo 
languages with those of the various Indian 
tribes, however different their vocabularies, 
affords almost conclusive proof of their be- 
longing to the same family of mankind. 

The doctor took us with him one day 
to help excavate a burial site. Underfoot 
in the mottled tundra grew purple fireweed, 
wild roses, blueberries and a wine-tasting 
dwarf blackberry. There was a friendly 
river nearby that flowed so quietly between 
its palisade banks that it hardly made a 
sound. We started digging into the bank 
where the doctor indicated, but soon found 
that prehistoric secrets are not given up 
easily. The ground was perpetually frozen 
and while it preserved everything, it 
wouldn’t yield except to hard work. 

Eventually we uncovered twelve skeletons 
that had been placed in crude biers in con- 
tracted positions, lying on their right sides 
with their heads to the east. The men had 
been buried naked, the women with what 
may have been a covering of matting. Very 
small children had been buried in stone 
dishes. One, a little girl, had a pitiful 
walrus-ivory doll beside her. 

Later, the doctor determined traces of 
mushroom arthritis in the skeleton of one 
man. The leg of another had been broken 
and a third had died from a skull injury. 
In other regions, the doctor explained, skel- 
etons had been found that were stained 
with manganese and iron. They were 


heavier than normal, showing a degree of 
fossilization. 
During a lull in our own activities, we 


Ewing Galloway 


BY DOG SLED 


In Alaska, as in all other parts of the north from Canada to the Kam- 

chatka Peninsula, the airplane is transforming life among the natives and 

the pioneers. Nonetheless, modern science has not eliminated that most 

essential northern beast of burden, the dog, nor that indispensable 
cargo bearer, the Arctic sled. 


THE SEALSKIN BOATS 
ARE WAITING 


Sealskin boats are still essential 
to the Eskimos who live on the 
more inaccessible parts of the 
Alaskan _ coast. Many  cen- 
turies ago these same boats were 
used by the Asiatic forebears 
of the modern Eskimo to cross 
the forty miles of water that 
separate Asia from North 
America. This picture was 
taken on lonely King Island 
with only 180 inhabitants, but 
similar craft are still in use 
in many other parts of Alaska. 


volunteered to fly Dr. Hrdlicka north and 
inland to a region where he had been told 
there were evidences of very old villages. 
For two hours the flight was uneventful, 
but then we ran into a characteristic down- 
pour and flew in the brunt of it, on instru- 
ments, for an hour. Finally we emerged 
into bright sunlight. 

After much checking and rechecking of 
maps and landmarks, we circled in an ever- 
widening radius and finally sighted what 
appeared to be the markings of an ancient 
habitation, Bob threw a smoke candle over 
the side to use as a guide, we landed quickly 
in an adjacent lake and started hiking 
through the tundra toward the plume of 
black smoke that arose from our marker. 
In two hours we came upon the town site. 

We found two main types of dwellings. 
There were round, semisubterranean houses 
of sod for winter, and surface tents of skin 
for summer habitation. Of the latter, only 
fragments remained. 

Near both were the indistinct remains of 
kashims, or communal houses. These had 
been constructed like the family winter 
dwellings, but occasionally were quadri- 
lateral instead of round, and of Course, 
much larger. Axially placed in the village 
had been smaller underground rooms of 
whale ribs and sod that served as stor- 
age houses. 

The zimniki, or winter houses, were of 
one general type. They were large, cir- 
cular and subterranean affairs made of 
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driftwood, whale mandibles and sod—pro- 
vided with a. tunnel entrance or vestibule. 
At the top, the doctor told us, had been a 
hole to admit light and air and discharge 
smoke. The remains were characterized 
by a circular pit with a short straight 
trench, It was the same pot-and-handle 
type found along the Yukon. 

The lentniki or summer homes, practical- 
ly nothing of which was in evidence, had 
been built on the surface of wood, sod, 
skins and whale ribs. They resembled the 
summer huts of continental Indians and the 
yurts of North Asians. 

The archeological contents of this and 
other old sites were varied and interesting. 
Together they comprised a large variety of 
objects made of, stone, ivory and bone. Pot- 
tery was generally scarce. The stone arti- 
facts consisted principally of weapon points, 
knives, adzes and lamps. The materials 
were mainly slate and flint, but there were 
also some things made of quartz and the 
greenish hard nephrite which came from the 
jade mountain of the Kobuk. Bone had 
been used to make sled parts, snow and 
meat picks, and hide scrapers. The ivory 
objects were barbed points, harpoons, 
lances, tools, ceremonial objects and fe- 
tishes. 

The workmanship was good to excellent. 
All knives approached the Asiatic semilunar 
variety which hinted at the culture from 
which they originated, 

Of curiosity were the stone war clubs 


P.P.Gm 


that these primitive fellows carried over 
their right shoulders so as to be ready for 
instant need. . Although we have learned 
little about the conflicts of these people, it 
is known that sometime after the early part 
of the last century the Chukchee from Asia } 
made an invasion of the peninsula and got | 
as far as the salt lake east of Teller where |} 
they were met and badly defeated by Es- 
kimos. ia 
The above objects formed the doctor's 
second link.in the chain of antiquity and 
served to trace the movements of their de- 
signers. There were stone artifacts from 
Bonsilla and other ancient archeological | 
sites on the middle Yukon that may be 
classified as primitive neolithic. Pottery | 
vessels showed earlier Asiatic culture, in-| 
corporating elementary decorative designs | 
distinct from the known historic Eskimo or 
Indian types of pottery design. At Point 
Barrow objects were found that dated back 
to the time when “men had no iron and 
talked like dogs,” to quote the Eskimos. 
On many evenings when Dr. Hrdlicka 
was too busy cataloguing the skeletons and | 
artifacts to talk to us, we visited with W- 
J. Erskine, a resident of Kodiak since child- 
hood, who told us many things of historical 
importance about the region. -We learned 
that the first settlement on the island was 
at Three Points and was established in 1784. | 
This was the locale of the most extensive 
pre-Russian population because of the 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes 
pleasure in announcing Harrison For- 
man’s Horizon Hunter as its new quar- 
terly publication. 


WHERE TO SPEND YOUR SUMMER 
VACATION 


Last month we published a partial list 
of the places on this continent on which 
we have descriptive literature. Below is 
a complete list of the regions on which 
we have folders and other information 
which we shall be glad to send to mem- 
bers of the National Travel Club. May 
we remind you to ask only for booklets 
on the places you actually hope to visit. 


Air Line Cruises to Mex- Mexico 

ico, West Indies and Michigan 

South America Nantucket Island 
Alaska National Parks—spe- 
Arizona cify which 
California New Brunswick 
Canada Newfoundland 
Canadian Rockies New York State 
Cape Cod New Hampshire 
Colorado Nova Scotia 
Coastwise and Caribbean Pacific Northwest 

Cruises Pennsylvania 
Cuba Puerto Rico 


Dude Ranches 
Great Lakes Cruises 


Quebee and Gaspé 
Rhode Island 


Hawaii Vermont 
Labrador Virginia 
Maine Wisconsin 
Massachusetts Wyoming 


HOTEL BOOKLET 


Members are requested to remove from 
their hotel and shopping guide the 
Davega Stores, the Hotel Washington at 
Washington, D. C., and La Casa Loma 
Hotel, Redlands, California. 


THE NEW BANFF-JASPER 
HIGHWAY 


The official opening of the Banff-Jasper 
Highway will take place on July 1. One 
of the most ambitious of Canada’s scenic 
highway projects, the new road provides 
a direct link between the great mountain 
playgrounds of Banff and Jasper National 
Parks in Alberta, shortening the distance 
between the resorts of Banff and Jasper 
to 186 miles instead of a 511-mile drive 
required by previous motor routes. The 
new highway enables motorists to pass 
through a mountain fastness formerly 
impenetrable except by saddle-horse and 
pack train. 

Designed to provide safe mountain 
motoring, the road follows level stretches 
of valley and climbs or descends moun- 
tain sides in smooth, gentle curves. The 
minimum road width is eighteen feet, 
but the actual travel way is generally 
wider, especially on curves. The average 
maximum grade is eight per cent, and 
it does not reach ten per cent at any 
point. Along the highway facilities pro- 
vided for the convenience of the travel- 
ling public include modern chalets, auto 
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bungalow camps, public campgrounds, 
and picnic grounds with outdoor fire- 
places. 


Some of the highlights of a motor 
drive over this colorful mountain road 
include Bow Lake, Mistaya and North 
Saskatchewan River Valleys, Sunwapta 
Pass, Athabaska Glacier, Sunwapta Falls, 
and Athabaska Lookout. The highway 
passes within a few hundred feet of 
Athabaska Glacier, the second largest ice 
tongue to issue from the huge Columbia 
Icefield, the greatest body of ice south 
of the Arctic Circle. 


In addition to uniting two of Canada’s 
great national parks, the new mountain 
road connects with the main highway 
systems of Canada and the United States, 
and gives motorists from all parts of the 
continent access to the rugged grandeur 
of the territory nestling beneath and 
paralleling the line of the main peaks of 
the Canadian Rockies. 


MOTORWAYS IN QUEBEC 


Quebec, the largest province of the 
Dominion, is a land of opposites, the 
French Old World charm of its cities con- 
trasting with its limitless New World 
forests. This year for the first time tour- 
ists will be able to visit the lovely lakes 
and woods of the western section by car. 
The road from Mont Laurier, a town 170 
miles northwest of Montreal, to Senne- 
terre, Route 358, was completed last 
year and offers unparalleled possibilities 
for vacation fun. This land of a thousand 
lakes is a paradise for fishermen, its 


waters filled with pike and trout and 
small and big-mouthed black bass. Well- 


_ paved roads lead from Senneterre west 


into Ontario’s own lake region and down 
to North Bay, outfitting center for 
hunters and anglers. Callender, home of 
the Dionne Quintuplets, is only nine 
miles south from North Bay. 

Still holding its own as a favorite 
summer tour, Route 754, running 
through the center of the Laurentides 
National Park to Lae St-Jean begins 
practically at the Chateau Frontenac’s 
back door in Quebec city. Straight 
through the protected wilds of the Park. 
the road remains one of the unspoiled 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


treats of nature. The timeless forests can- 
not be matched for their sheer primeval 
peace. A return to the St. Lawrence can 
be made along the eastern edge of the 
Park down to Baie St-Paul, or along the 
Saguenay to St. Simeon. 

“A highway on the sea,” is a phrase 
often applied to the beautiful Perron 
Highway that circles the Gaspé Penin- 
sula, Quebec’s easternmost region. Bor- 
dering the ocean for its entire length, ihe 
550-mile road crests the bluffs of the 
majestic, lonely peninsula or dips of the 
the French fishing villages that seem to 
have been washed up into the coves. 


ENTERING CANADA 


Border formalities for United States 
citizens entering Canada are still the 
simplest in the world of international 
customs, the Dominion’s participation in 
the European struggle notwithstanding. 
No passport is demanded. Only a few 
moments are necessary to secure a pass 
for one’s auto. Once over the line the 
tourist can travel as freely as in the 
States and with less nervous strain since 
trafic problems do not exist. Moreover, 
the currency exchange rate is in favor 
of the United States and the visitor is 
assured, by Canadian law, of the official 
rate of exchange in all his dealings with 
Canadians. However, you can probably 
secure a more favorable rate of exchange 
if you buy your Canadian dollars in this 
country. 

The most popular entry into Canada 
promises to be the Peace Bridge from 
Buffalo, New York, to Fort Erie, Ontario. 
Last year 912,209 tourist cars crossed at 
this point, almost one quarter of all the 
tourist automobiles entering Canada. 
Next in favor was the Detroit, Michigan- 
Windsor, Ontario approach with 801,043 


cars. 


THE TRANS-CANADA ROUTE 


Nova Scotia’s reversing tides and Van- 
couver’s Pacific harbor may be some 
four thousand miles apart but one road 
connects them. The Trans-Canada High- 
way, mighty auto artery that unfolds 
itself across the entire length of Canada, 
has received a new link in the Big Bend 
Highway which will be officially opened 
June 29. With the completion of this 
segment around the immense, hairpin 
curve of the Columbia River, it is now 
possible to motor direct from Vancouver 
to Banff and on to the Atlantic. A two 
hundred mile stretch along the northern 
shore of Lake Superior remains unpaved 
but a Great Lakes steamer will transport 
car and passenger from Port Arthur to 
Sault Ste. Marie and obviate the lapse. 
The route affords a view, hitherto inac- 
cessible, of the magnificent forests and 
glaciers of the northern river section and 


Selkirk peaks. 
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THE GRAND 


AT 


STYLE 
MURRAY BAY 


By SALLY BENNETT 
Photographs by Max Sauer, Jr. 


ALL of three hundred years ago a 
certain gentleman of France, the 
Sieur de Comparté, sailed up the St. 
Lawrence to a spot that seemed to 
him to possess more style than any 
other in New France. The river here 
spread into a bay fifteen miles across, 
a silver sheet balanced by great for- 
ested headlands, and on the north, the 
gentle Laurentian Mountains. He 
could not know that they were the 
oldest mountains on earth, but evi- 
dently he felt something venerable, 
almost benign, in this wilderness. 
New France was vast, its very air 
was young and zestful, and yet there 
was nothing harsh or crude in its 
mysteries. He began to dream. To 
this spot the French ladies and gen- 
tlemen must come; he would make it 
a pleasure resort. 

This dream—at the time—was fan- 
tastic. Nobody had ever conceived 
of a voyage for pleasure in an age 
when sailing was everything else. The 
only pleasure resorts the Sieur de 
Comparté had known were reached 
by sedan chair or carriage. We 
must take it for granted that the 
scene intoxicated him so that he 
leaped out of his period, and became 
the spiritual father of tourisme. His 
odd dream seized him, of course, in 
a region that cried out for tourists. 

It was inevitable that Murray Bay, 
three centuries later, should realize 
the nobleman’s dream. But again it 
is odd that, almost against the cur- 
rents of history and probability, the 
picture he saw should be carried out 
so faithfully. For the wilderness is 
still there, the Indians of the Sague- 
nay still vanish into the woods every 
winter and reappear in the late spring 
with their furs. But now there are 
little French villages, the devout and 
gentle habitants till the fields, drive 
their oxen, and the women spin and 
weave. To complete the picture, 
there is a Norman chateau with tur- 
rets and pointed gables and_ ivy- 
covered walls, a seigneur’s castle 
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which commands the great river, and 
is set in its manor fields, which are 
unbelievably smooth and green. 

The manor fields are the famed 
golf greens of the Manoir Richelieu, 
a favorite Canadian summer vacation 
resort, overlooking placid Murray 
Bay. Of modern fireproof construc- 
tion, it is not as old as its ivy sug- 
gests, but it fits perfectly in this 
grand seigneurial land of Quebec 
where the St. Lawrence is no longer 
a river, but a seaway. The tide goes 
up to Quebec City, eighty miles above 
Murray Bay, and as far as the brine 
pushes into the heart of the contin- 
ent, so far Canada is still New 
France, a colony of the eighteenth 
century. 

Quebec has been able to cling to 
the old ways because the new ways 
of commerce have passed her by, and 
she has the St. Lawrence to thank 
for that. The river is so deep and 
wide that Canada was able to build 
her ports far inland and develop her 
industries around them. So the peo- 
ple of the Gaspé peninsula fish, and 
the people of the tideway farm, they 
wear their gala peasant costumes at 
fétes, and drive their little dogcarts, 
as they did long ago, before they left 
Normandy. It is all very soothing. 

The voyageurs who opened up Can- 
ada were always pushing upstream, 
but today’s voyageurs approach Mur- 
ray Bay and its Manoir Richelieu on 
the luxurious cruise ships of Canada 
Steamship Lines, visiting French- 
speaking cities on the St. Lawrence 
and frontier settlement villages that 
margin the deep-watered Saguenay. 

The St. Lawrence is one of. the 
noblest rivers on earth; it cannot be 
tamed or spoiled or diminished. And 
though it has always been a useful 
river, and is now full of busy ship- 
ping, it has a noble, inviolate beauty. 

At Murray Bay the river widens 
into an estuary, and the capes are 
sharp and high, so the whole scale of 
water and forested shore becomes 


water. 


The pool at the Manoir Riche- 
lieu is filled with warmed sea- 


From the terrace of the hotel there is a splendid view 
of the fifteen-mile stretch of the St. Lawrence River. 


The lawn surrounding the Manoir is ideal for archery. 


spectacular. This really is the forest 
primeval, straight up to Hudson’s 
Bay, and here buildings must either 
nestle in the valleys, like the habi- 
tants’ villages, or command the pano- 
rama in the grand style of the river. 
The Manoir Richelieu, northern ren- 
dezvous of young vacationists, is set 
on a great cliff on the north shore, 
its grounds terraced broadly down to 
the edge of the cliff, the spruce and 


pine forests carved away to make the 
golf course and give the chateau its 
due setting. 

Outdoors, the grand style; indoors 
comfort and the domestic scale. Peo- 
ple overwhelmed with vistas want 
human-size, intimate lounges with 
open fires at night, and bedrooms that’ 
are spacious and yet cozy. The 
Manoir is a huge pile, viewed from 
the river, but it rambles enough to — 


give the happy-accident feeling that 
people want in their own houses. 
People want pictures on the walls, 
too; but most hotels are cautious 
about this, feeling that their guests 
may not like the hotel taste in art. 
The Manoir, however, has covered 
the walls of the public rooms and 
bedrooms with prints, lithographs and 
paintings that nobody can fail to en- 
joy. It happens to be the largest col- 
lection of Canadiana in ‘existence, 
telling the story of the Dominion, 
from its history to its birds and 
flowers. 

Indoor life at the Manoir is as 
pleasantly casual as outdoor life is 
stimulating. Dinner is dress or not, 
but a stop in the cocktail lounge is a 
self-imposed pleasure. The dining 
room windows show the sweep of 
the river as it slowly darkens in the 
long northern twilight, but most 
Manoir guests are more interested in 
good food and wine in the French 
tradition. After dinner, there is a 
choice between sitting peacefully by 
an open fire in one of the lounges, or 
going places. Providing every facil- 
ity for an enjoyable vacation, the 
Manoir Richelieu’s rates are suitable 
for virtually every vacation budget 
and range from $8.00 up per person. 
Café society has its own home in the 
Casino, a Norman chatelet set in 
hedges, and dedicated to fun. Here 
Luigi Romanelli, familiar to radio lis- 
teners, features the gay melodies to 
which young vacationists enjoy danc- 
ing. The Casino offers sound-films, 
too. 

Romanelli and his orchestra play 
outdoors before lunch at the swim- 
ming pool, which is the popular noon 
rendezvous. MHere’s, a stickler for 
Information, Please: Where, on the 
American continent, and well away 
from the coasts, can one bathe in 
warm, absolutely fresh sea-water? 
Answer, the Casino pool, where the 
tides obligingly bring up water from 
the Atlantic which the management 
thoughtfully heats. The broad steps 
around the pool are dotted with sun- 
bathers and spectators who like to 
watch high-dives to Romanelli’s mu- 
sic. At the annual Swimming Ex- 
hibition*in which international stars 
compete, the spectator steps are 
crammed. ; ; 

To get back to the eighteen-hole 
golf course, which we have so far 
treated as part of the scenery, it is 
the famous course where people play 
the “Game of the Gods.” Scooped 
out of the forests, the course is 
high on a promontory and commands 
a superb view of the rushing St. 
Lawrence. There is an_ escalator 
from the seventeenth green to the 
eighteenth tee. For, aside from the 
usual hazards of the game, there is 
the fact that the course is scenic to 
a distracting degree, and by the time 
the game is almost over, the player 
is overwhelmed by the succession of 
vistas, and needs a lift. He polishes 
off the eighteenth hole, and then re- 
pairs to the new club house—only to 
find a sum-total view of the river. 

The eighteen-hole putting course 
just outside the venerable-looking 


Manoir walls is always sprinkled 
with enthusiasts perfecting their 
The ivy-clad walls of the 


Manoir are in perfect harmony 
with the seigneurial land of 


Quebec. 
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strokes, and they are always watched 
by thoroughly lazy people sitting 
under gay lawn umbrellas. But in 
mid-July even the convinced loafers 
follow both courses to watch the put- 
ting competition, the Ladies’ Tourna- 
ment, and the battle for the Richelieu 
Trophy—a handsome silver shield 
bearing the crimson chevrons of the 
great Cardinal himself—and bringing 
great honor to the winner. 

People are really able to exercise 
in the cool, sunny air of Quebec. 
There are fine tennis courts and 
woodsy riding trails, there are lakes 
full of trout, paths for hikers; even 
archery is not despised. The hotel 
keeps a tennis professional, swim- 


ming instructor, riding master, gen- 
5 oS ’ . 


eral sports director, and social host- 
ess very busy—to say nothing of the 
guides, who are, of course, Indians. 

In short, the Manoir offers every- 
thing but encouragement to allergies. 
There is no pollen in the air, no rag- 
weed in the province, no hay-fever, 
not even a sneeze. There is simply 
the delicious wilderness air, scented 


with pine and spruce and Atlantic 
brine. 

Perhaps the best refreshment to 
nerves and souls is the habitants, for 
they are peaceful folk who want 
nothing but their river-country and 
their traditional ways. The men are 
busy in the fields, and the women at 
their spinning wheels and looms, 
which make homespuns which are 
becoming as famous as their hooked 
rugs. Tourists who explore the little 
villages with their red-roofed white 
houses and sharp-steepled churches 
will find the natives gracious, even if 
they do not venture out of their 
patois into English. 

Using the Manoir as a base, the 
tourist becomes a voyageur. If he 
has brought along his car, he can 
make a loop around the Gaspé penin- 
sula, taking a new road through this 
old land of fisher-folk. And every- 
body goes to Saguenay, that fiord- 
like river which joins the St. Law- 
rence at Tadoussac, which, as we 
said, is the oldest white settlement in 
America. 


The voyageur today proceeds up 
the deep Saguenay to Tadoussac past 
the awesome Capes Trinity and Eter- 
nity to Bagotville and Chicoutimi, an 
Indian word which means, “Till here, 
the water is deep.” It certainly is; 
it has been getting deeper all the way 
from Duluth, and drained off half a 
continent. 

The Quebec season runs from June 
1 to September 13, and during this 
time the 1940 voyageur can count on 
steamer and ferry service. 

Quebec has excellent modern high- 
ways, and motoring is becoming very 
popular. The New England high- 
ways connect with Quebec City, and 
motorists from farther west can take 
the new road, finished last year, from 
Montreal to Quebec (165 miles) and 
then the North Shore Laurentian 
Highway, and then, ferrying across 
to Riviére du Loup, make the swing 
around Gaspé. Fortunately, this 


whole route from Montreal east was 
completed just in time for the sort 
of summer vacations we shall have 
now—on our own continent. 
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This Year— Come to 
Rroadmoor in the Rockies ° 


From glorious sunrise on Pikes Peak 
to enchanted nights under a mountain 
moon . . there's mile-high fun at Broad- 
moor. Golf, polo, swimming, skating in 
the Ice Palace, fishing, sailing, riding 
and motoring to famed scenic wonders. 
Here amid western romarice you'll find 
metropolitan luxury and gayety . . meet 
world travelers . . find renewed health 
in mountain air and sunshine. 
AMERICAN or EUROPEAN PLAN 
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CANADA CONQUERS THE FAR NORTH 
(Continued from page 10) 


It is believed, however, that in the 
Northwest Territories and _ the 
Hudson Bay area they total some 
six thousand. 

The same applies in some meas- 
ure to the Indians, but it is esti- 
mated that in the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories their num- 
ber is roughly equal to that of the 
Eskimos. They are, however, much 
more amenable in adapting their 
labors to their own commercial: 
needs and those of the outside 
world. They make some revenue 
from farming on a small scale, 
from cattle raising, fishing, hunt- 
ing and trapping—a major source 
of income—and, during the last 
vear for which figures are avail- 
able, those who entered the indus- 
trial field earned something like 
£50,000. 

Although the exploitation of 
mines is likely to give many of 
these faraway people a new outlet, 
most of them take life philosophi- 
cally and subsist by~ their own 
hands. A major commercial oper- 
ation common to both Eskimos 
and Indians is the selling of pelts. 
There are communities of Eskimos 
on the coasts of both Hudson Bay 
and the Northwest Territories who 
have brought to their fur trapping 
something of the system which 
characterizes industries in commer- 
cial Canada itself. They have 
found it profitable, and are able 
to afford not merely the latest 
trapping devices but also small 
boats of first-class type to carry 
their catch to the nearest trading 
posts. 

Since the seventeenth century, 
indeed, the Territories have been 
an important source of fur, and 
many millions of pounds have, in 
the course of time, been taken 
from the wastes. Now the industry 
is rigorously controlled and a 
strict census and licensing prevents 
unnecessary depredations. The 
range is amazing—bear, beaver, 
coyote, ermine; white, silver, red, 
black, blue and cross fox; lynx, 
marten, mink, muskrat, otter, skunk 
and wolverine; all of these are 
there in abundance, to fulfill, even 
at this distance of time, the toast 
of Prince Rupert, when in the hold 
of a ship in the Thames he raised 
his glass to the prosperity of the 
fur industry of Canada. 

In most of the areas visited both 
by the Nascopie and by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, the 
health of the indigenous popula- 
tion is excellent. The medical offi- 
cer of last year’s Nascopie patrol 
mentioned, for instance, that cases 
of heart disease and various forms 
of tuberculosis are far less frequent 
among the natives than among 
white people—and it may be noted 
by enterprising directors of spas 
that the further north the Eskimos 
and Indians live the better are their 
physique and health. The native 
inhabitants of the Eastern Arctic 
and the Northwest Territories are 
cared for by government doctors 
and nurses and by extensive pa- 
trols which bring medical aid as 
and when required—calls for help 
often being made, in the first place, 
by wireless. 

The teaching of modern hygiene 
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has also contributed to the physical 
well-being of the natives, and by 
instruction as to proper diet the 
doctors have greatly reduced the 
death rate. This is particularly true 
in. the feeding of infants and chil- 
dren—a notable feature being the 
ready response of the Eskimos to 
methods which must seem to them 
completely revolutionary. The hos- 
pitals are run largely by mission- 
aries who receive a subsidy from 
government funds. 

Education, too, is spreading, and 
the enrollment as pupils of five 
hundred Indian children in the 
scattered establishments of the 
great northern areas is by no 
means an inconsiderable achieve- 
ment. 

A question which naturally arises 
from the possibility of a substan- 
tial increase in the population of | 


the North is the assurance of the ~ 


necessary food supplies. This is 
another aspect of the conquest of 
the North to which Canadians have | 
devoted considerable research. In 
the laboratories attached to the 
Department of Agriculture work 
has been going forward continu- 
ously on the evolution of types of 
grain which will withstand the rig- 
ors of the northern climate, ma- 
ture with sufficient rapidity for the 
brief northern summers, and con- 
tain the necessary amount of nu- 
triment. It is a slow business, but  } 
already strains of wheat such as | 
Thatcher are being produced which 
are hardier and more resistant to, 
rust and disease than any others 
yet evolved. 

The possibilities of growing 
grain in the sub-Arctic on any, 
very extensive scale are, of course, 
remote, but it is now firmly be- 
lieved that it will be practicable 
to supply the essential needs of 
small communities. 


It has been proved, too, that 7} 


many kinds of vegetables can be. 
made to grow in profusion in the 


North, while scientists have found | } 


there over 150 species of flowering 
plants, one-third of which are edi- 
ble by reindeer. This last point is 
of the first importance, for with 
great foresight the Canadian Goy-- 
ernment ten years ago purchased a _ 
herd of reindeer from the United 
States authorities in Alaska and 
moved them to the east of the 
Mackenzie Delta, where they would 
form a permanent source not only 
of food but also of other urgent 
necessities of life in the Far North. 
The migration was one of the most 
romantic of its kind in history. 
Under the charge of Lapps spe- 
cially retained for the purpose, the 
great herd spent five years on the 
road, moving by easy stages over 
some of the most difficult country 
in the world and eventually ar- 
riving at its destination in 1934, 
more numerous than at the start. 
The latest reports show that the 
reindeer are doing well; they total 
4500, exclusive of a herd estimated 
at 350, which evaded the drivers 
and escaped the round-up by swim- 
ming a shallow bay. The increase 
is all the more significant in view 
of the annual decimation of the 
herd to provide for the local needs. 
(Continued on page 42) 


ee the River Road to Québec. Below 

you, great liners, wearing their dull grey 
war paint, steam slowly towards the sea, 
laden with supplies for embattled Europe 
. .. yet here, all is peace in the land where 
Old World and New meet and are one. 
At the roadside, French Canadian farm wives 
display their hand-made hooked rugs in a 
gay kaleidoscope of colour .. . on their ver- 
andahs stand the family spinning- 
wheels , . hard by the farmstead 
may be seen the stone bake-ovens 
whence comes the Staff of Life of 
rural Québec. 


Spires in the distance . . . a run 
through a modern suburb . . . then 


through a gate in the Old Wall and 


through narrow, Old-World streets 


to the ramparts of Canada’s ancient Capital, 
Québec City. 

Tomorrow you'll go sightseeing in a Caléche, 
remarkable vehicle which is neither hansom- 
cab nor Irish jaunting cart, but is native to 
Québec itself. You'll want to visit the Plains 
where Wolfe and Montcalm fell . . . make 
trips to Tle d’Orléans, and famous Ste-Anne 
de Beaupré, the miracle shrine where hun- 
dreds of thousands of pilgrims wor- 
ship every year. 

Try a French Canadian vacation this 
year. Come to the country across the 
street. Never mind your passport— 
neighbours need none. Come to Queé- 
bec, the Province where your dollar 
goes farther, and where Old World 
and New live side by side and are 
one! 


WHERE TO GO - WHAT TO SEE 


Montreal, Hull and the Gatineau Valley, 


the Laurentians, the St. Maurice Valley, 


Laurentides Park, Lac St-Jean and Chicoutimi, Charlevoix-Saguenay, Eastern Town- 
-ships, Gaspe and Lower St, Lawrence, Abitibi and Temiscamingue. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


For maps and descriptive literature, 

apply to your home travel agency, 

automobile club, Chamber of Com- 

merce, railway, steamship or bus office, 
or write direct to 


_ TOURIST BUREAU 
QUEBECe+ CANADA 
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THREE hundred years ago the Indians and French voyageurs traveled the Great 
Lakes, their canoes laden with precious furs from Canada’s Northwest. Along the 
wooded shores of the Lakes were built trading posts and forts which have grown into 
great centers of industry and trade. And on the blue waters of these inland seas 
today hundreds of ships carry the grain and ore and manufactured products of our 
vast Middle West. 

A Great Lakes cruise is an ocean voyage into the heart of America. Lake Erie, last 
of the lakes to be discovered by white man, guarded from prying eyes by the hostile ; 
Iroquois. ... Through the St. Clair River and the Venice-like “Flats” iH 
to Detroit, built by Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac as a garrison to protect it 
the French beaver traders from the English, today the city that made 

your car. ... Georgian Bay, an arm of Lake Huron, the first of | 
the Great Lakes to be seen by a white man, the traitor Brulé, who 
was guided there by an Indian along the Ottawa River and Lake 
Nipissing. . . . The locks at Sault Ste>~Marie, where Joliet and 
Pére Marquette met ina Jesuit mission before their voyage 
of discovery down the Mississippi and through which today 


aS passes more uy than clears the Suez and Panama canals. 
DULUTH ee 
SAULT STE.MARIE 


. Mackinac Island in Lake Michigan, 

an 1 outpost of civilization in the days of . 
the fur traders and i 

one i retaining much of, its | 
aE quaintness and charm. | 

. Chicago, second 

city in the country, a 


rf MIDLAND 


a 

On OWEN SOUND 3 
ie PENETANGUISHENE | 
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DETROIT®, V3 
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CHICAGO is, 


LEVELAND | 


prairie cosmopolis worthy of a whole book 
. Isle Royale in Lake Superior, the Big- 


Route 1: GEORGIAN BAY LINE Sea-Water, Gitche Gumee, which Longfel- 
Sailings from Buffalo Saturdays—First Sailing june 29th low made famous, and Duluth, where . 

Sailings from Duluth Wednesdays—First Sailing July 3rd freighters start their long pull down the 
Seven Day Cruises from $69.50 lakes. 


This is the land of Hiawatha and Pau- 
Puk-Keewis, of Tecumseh and Pontiac, of 


ot: ecinandectae Ford and Father Coughlin and Edgar 

Sailings from Buffalo Saturdays and Wednesdays—First Sailing July 6th Guest: the terminus of the “underground 

Sailings from Chicago Saturdays and Wednesdays—First Sailing July 6th railway) werom iHacsouee during the Cull 
Seven Day Cruises from $69.50 


War; the center today of the second greatest 
industrial region in the country. Here is 


Route 3: CLEVELAND & BUFFALO TRANSIT COMPANY a wealth of legend and lore, the history of 
Sailings from Chicago Saturdays—First Sailing June 29th a nation im, the making. In this Yeas of | 
Sailings from Buffalo Tuesdays—First Sailing July 2nd seeing America first, there is no more inter- 7 


‘ : ; ‘. 
Seven Day Cruises from $59.50 esting section than this Land o’ the Lakes. i 


“The Show Place of Michigan” 


GRAND HOTEL 


Mackinac Island 
NEW EUROPEAN PLAN RATES $3.00 AND UP 


Accommodations at the minimum rates guaranteed 
Rates up to $7.50, de luxe suites upon application 
Main Dining Room, Coffee Shop and Cafeteria 
American Plan rates at $3.50 per person additional 
Golf — Swimming — Bicycles — Rolling Chairs 
Saddle Horses — Carriages — All Sports 

Tea Dansants — Cocktail Lounge — Floor Shows 


A METROPOLITAN HOTEL 
IN 
AN OLD WORLD SETTING 


W. S. Woodiill 
President 


WORLD’S LARGEST SUMMER HOTEL 


BAR | 


NEW YORK HOME 


is what smart women from 
all over the world call this 
famous Club on Fifty- | 
seventh Street. Cheerful 
airy rooms, and attractive, 
spacious lounges will help 
you relax. A swimming pool, a solarium, | 
and a large library will keep you in trim, I] 
both physically and mentally. ) 

Write for Booklet TR | 


RATES 


Singles: Daily $2.50 up ....... Weekly $14. up 
4 Doubles: Daily $4. up ....... Weekly $18. up 


All rooms with private bath 


AMERICAN WOMAN’S CLUB 


353 WEST 57TH ST., New York Telephone COlumbus 5-6100 |) z 


CRUISE ON THE 
S.S. NORTH AMERICAN 
$.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 
S.S. ALABAMA 


Make a date for a Great Lakes cruise 
this summer! Sail from Chicago to 
Buffalo (Niagara Falls) —a week- 
long, 2200-mile odyssey along the 
route of the explorers— including 
Mackinac Island, Georgian Bay and 
the Thirty Thousand Islands, his- 
toric Midland, Ontario, with its cel- 
ebrated Jesuit Martyrs’ Shrine, De- 
troit and Cleveland. Or cruise from 
Buffalo to Mackinac, Sault Ste. 
Marie, and across Lake Superior to 
Duluth and the scenic grandeur of 
Isle Royale. 


Your Great Lakes cruise will be 
more enjoyable aboard a ship of the 
Georgian Bay Line, the om/y line ex- 
clusively for passenger service. 
Whether you’re looking for quiet 


128 West Monroe St. 


seclusion or carefree companion- 
ship, you'll have a better time—za 
great time—on one of “the Ocean 
Liners of the Lakes’’! 7-day cruises, 


*69:: 


Other Cruises Available. Consult Your Travel Agent or Any Georgian Bay Line Ticket Office. 


x GEORGIAN BAY LINE x. 


including transportation, 
meals and berth........ 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Largest and Smoothest Riding 
Ship on the Great Lakes 


A thousand thrills are awaiting 
you on this glorious 2000 mile 
cruise! There is no thrill like 
cruising—no friends like ship- 
board friends—nothing quite 
so intimate! And just think what 
you will see! Fashionable Mack- 
inac Island—famous Niagara 


Falls (you're on shore over 12 glorious hours at both 
places). You'll stop at Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, N. Y. 
...and cruise on Lakes Michigan, Erie, Huron and through 
Georgian Bay, Green Bay, St. Mary's River. You'll enjoy 
good food—revel in the luxury of comfortable staterooms 
with running water and telephones in all. You'll enjoy 
deck sports, dancing and thrilling floor shows nightly. All 
expenses included in one price. 


Get beautiful, illustrated folder FREE. See your travel agent or write 


Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co. 
333 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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SUN LIFE BUILDING - - - - - - - - - - - MONTREAL 


When in Montreal, you are cordially invited to visit this fine edifice—the 
largest office building in the British Empire. 


THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS PAID LAST YEAR 
TO UNITED STATES POLICYHOLDERS 


““ CANADA’S 
OCEAN 
PLAYGROUND” 


As the map shows, Nova Scotia is a sea-girt pen- 
insula, just East of Maine. Far from oppressive 
summer heat...the tang of the sea will refresh your 
days and bring cool restful comfort to your sleep. 
Nova Scotia is truly a delightful, rejuvenating holi- 
day land for all the family. Sparkling lakes, streams 
and sweeping coastlines of majestic grandeur—of 
broad, sandy beaches and picturesque fishing vil- 
lages ... of great pine forests and quaint hamlets 
...@ land of brave historic traditions and charming 
old-world customs in a peaceful new world setting. 
You will never forget Cape Breton... be sure to in- 
clude it in your Nova Scotia vacation this summer. 


*EASY TO REACH . . . INEXPENSIVE TO ENJOY! 


By boat it is only overnight from Boston and 23 
hours from New York. From the Maine border by 
bus or car it is only 219 miles over modern paved 
highway. Everywhere you go there are fine hotels, 
comfortable inns and camps, at very reasonable 
rates. And remember... your American dollar buys 
10% more in Nova Scotia due to the favorable 
rate of exchange. In effect, this means every tenth 
day you spend in Nova Scotia is FREE! Let us help 
you plan your trip, by writing... 


YOUR AMERICAN 
DOLLAR BUYS 10% MORE* 
VACATION IN 


A PICTURESQUE, HISTORIC, 
FOREIGN LAND 
CLOSE TO HOME 


GOVERNMENT BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
112 Hollis Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia + Room 10012, 6 East 45th Street, N.Y. C. 


CANADA CONQUERS THE FAR NORTH 
(Continued from page 38) 


It is very strictly guarded and the 
slaughter, as in the case of cari- 
bou, is carefully controlled. Wire- 
less. transmitting and _ receiving 
equipment has been established at 
the headquarters of the reindeer 
station, in order that the communi- 
cation with Aklavik, seventy-five 
miles away, may be made inde- 
pendent of physical journeyings. 


These factors in the opening up 
of the North are gaining in mo- 
mentum and in power, and there 
can be little doubt that in the next 
few decades great advances will be 
made towards completing the con- 
quest of an immense area which is 
still comparatively unknown and 
unexploited. 


BIRTHPLACE OF THE DOMINION 
(Continued from page 29) 


today supports one-fifth of the people 
of the Maritimes. The majority of 
the men fish offshore, going out in 
the early morning in small’ motor 
boats from hundreds of harbors and 
coves to their particular grounds and 
returning the same day. One of my 
many 
Scotia is the put-put of their engines 
long before sunrise. 

Around the middle of the nine- 
teenth century large schooners began 
going to the Grand Banks and for 
many years a hundred or more 
“bankers” put out from Lunenburg. 
The introduction of Diesel-driven 
trawlers, largely by our country, 
caused a great decrease in the num- 
ber of schooners, but dozens of them 
still sail from Lunenburg. They have 
engines now as well as sails, even 
the famous Bluenose, but fog still 
closes down on the banks when the 
men, two to a dory, are making the 
rounds of their long trawls and oc- 
casionally prevents their getting back 
to the ship. 

Lunenburg has maintained its air 
of well-being, but this was not the 
case with many other fishing com- 
munities in the Maritimes. Long be- 
fore 1929, in fact, there was an ap- 
palling amount of poverty and lack 
of education among many fishermen 
and farmers, as well as among the 
industrial workers of Cape Breton. 

This condition troubled some of 
the faculty of St. Francis Xavier 
University, a small school in Anti- 
gonish, the cathedral town for the 
Catholics of the northern mainland 
and Cape Breton. These professors 
felt that the university should do 
more than train a few hundred men 
for the professions; some way 
should be found for all institutions 
of higher learning to serve all the 
people. How this particular univer- 
sity found its way is a thrilling ac- 
complishment in adult education 
which is spreading continuously and 
which teachers and clergy all over 
the world are studying with great 
sincerity. 

St. Francis Xavier’s Extension De- 
partment was officially established in 
1930, but before that members of. the 
faculty and of the diocesan clergy, 
among whom were Dr. J. J. Tompkins 
and Dr. M. M. Coady, were largely 
responsible for calling attention of 
the Dominion Government to condi- 
tions among the fishermen, with the 
result that a Royal commission 
recommended the education of the 
fishermen, giving them a voice in for- 
mulating policies of their industry 
and showing them how to develop 
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pleasant memories of Nova 


consumer and producing cooperatives. 
Dr. Coady was chosen by the gov- 
ernment to organize the groups which 
later were federated into the United 
Maritime Fishermen. This non- 
profit-making organization now 
sefves as a purchasing agent for gear 


and other things necessary for oper- — 


ating cooperative lobster canneries 
and distributing their products. 
These cooperatives did not “just 
happen.” Some of them were started 
with a capital of sixty dollars or less 
which their members saved in pennies 
and nickles through many months! 
Cooperative stores and the housing 
development on the edge of Reserve 
Mines grew out of small study clubs 
as did many Credit Unions, Mem- 
bers of the Extension Department be- 


gan their work by holding mass: 


meetings in fishing and farming com- 
munities on the northern mainland. 
They frankly analyzed conditions and 
did not hesitate to tell the people 
that their poverty was largely their 


own fault and that only they could 


bring about a change. 

Leaders among the people were 
“thrown up” as Dr. Coady, director 
of the department, puts it. These 
leaders organized small clubs which 


met once or twice a week and the / 


university supplied study material. 
The educational movement spread to 


Cape Breton Island and the industrial | 


workers; New Brunswick and Prince 


Edward Island have passed enabling | 
credit union legislation; five years © 


ago. representatives of the University 
went to Newfoundland at the invita- 
tion of the Commission Government. 

This adult education movement, 


through which thousands in the 


Maritimes already have lifted them- 
selves out of poverty but by no 
means into affluence, was started by 
a Catholic university, but as Dr. 
Tompkins says, “There is no Cath- 
olic way of catching fish or selling 
coal, no Methodist way and no Bap- 
tist way. We are all members of 
Christ and therefore we should all 
work as one body.” And this is the 
way the movement does work, af- 
fecting Protestants as well as Cath- 
olics with the realization that only 
pulling his own load and without 
subsidy from any source can any 
man be truly free. 

The Maritime Provinces of Canada 
are the geographic and_ historical 
threshold of North America. Per- 
haps they are the spiritual threshold 
as well, inasmuch as they are demon- 
strating “the integrity of the com- 
mon man” and showing that true 
democracy is not a dream. 


Gertrude Ederle, former cham- 

pion swimmer, takes up Jai 

Alai on the beach at Puerto 
Rico. 
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SOUTHWARD IN 
SEARCH OF 
RECREATION 


fhe West Indies and South America Are 


Popular the Year Around 


Puerto Rican News Bureau 


At the upper right 
Secretary of State and 
Mrs. Hull are seen on 
the board walk at At- 
lantic City, where 
they were the guests 
of the Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel. Di- i eae 
rectly below, Mr. and Bs 
Mrs. John Cabot sail : 
on a United Fruit 
liner for Guatemala 
City where he _ will 
take up his duties as 
secretary of the 
United States Lega- 

tion. 


Stanley Toogood 
i The sandy sea floor round about 
Nassau in the Bahamas is ideal for 
swimming. 


Ernst Lubitsch, the distin- 
guished moving picture di- 
rector, and ‘his wife visit the 
old fortress at San Juan, 


Puerto Rico. F 
Puerto Rican News Bureau 


Ai 
"ab yo, 

e, former Governor 

Mrs. Pinchot of 

vivania embark on 

lland-America liner 

West Indian cruise. 

e right, on the same 

is William Weiler 

his wife. Mr. Weiler 

he director of the 

winning film Wuth- 

ering Heights. 
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DURATION COST ROUTE NO. STEAMSHIP LINE DESTINATION 


6 Days $45.00 1 Clyde Mallory Lines Charleston, S. C. and Jacksonville, Fla. 

6 Days 60.00 1 Clyde Mallory Lines Jacksonville and Miami, Fla. 

6 Days 75.00 2 Cuba Mail Line Havana, Cuba 

8 Days 110.00 4 Holland America Line Port-au-Prince, Haiti and Havana, Cuba 

9 Days 150.00 6 Panama Line Port-au-Prince, Haiti 

11 Days 120.00 3 Puerto Rico Line San Juan, P. R.; Trujillo City, Dom. Rep. 

12 Days 175.00 4 Holland America Line St. Thomas, V. |.; LaGuaira, Venezuela; 
Curacao, Netherlands West Indies; 
Havana, Cuba 

12 Days 120.00 5 Munargo Line Nassau, B. W. |.; Miami, Fla.; Havana, 
Cuba 

12 Days 100.00 3 Puerto Rico Line San Juan, P. R.; Puerto Plata, Dom. Rep. 

12 Days 132.00 7 United Fruit Company Cristobal, Panama Canal Zone; Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala 

13 Days 105.00 1 Clyde Mallory Lines Miami, Fla.; Houston, Texas 

13 Days 112.00 Zz Cuba Mail Line Havana, Cuba 

15 Days 168.00 7 United Fruit Company Kingston, Jamaica; Barranquilla and 
Cartagena, Colombia, S. A.; Panama 

15 Days 168.00 7 United Fruit Company Havana, Cuba; Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; 
Puerto Cortes and Tela, Honduras 

15 Days 168.00 7 United Fruit Company Cristobal, Panama Canal Zone; Port Limon, 
Costa Rica; Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; 
Havana, Cuba 

16 Days 230.00 6 Panama Line Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Cristobal, Panama 
Canal Zone 

20 Days 220.00 7 Cuba Mail Line Havana, Cuba; Vera Cruz and Mexico City 

20 Days 235.00 uf United Fruit Company 2 Weeks in Guatemala: Havana, Cuba; 
Puerto Cortes, Honduras 

27 Days 255.00 2 Cuba Mail Line Havana, Cuba; Vera Cruz and Mexico City 


BETTER BOOK NOW! 


Il days 


ALL EXPENSES 


$120 min. 


Includes three sightseeing trips 
in Puerto Rico—one sightseeing 
trip and luncheon in Dominican 
Republic. 


PUERTO RICO 


and the 


Dominican Republic 


For less money and in the 
least possible time enjoy the 
greatest possible change of 
scene, climate, and activity 
in these enchanting islands. 
Eleven days packed with ex- 
citement, novelty, and good 
living. Modern luxury liners 
BORINQUEN and COAMO 
sailing every Thursday from 
New York. 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


PR COR 


Foot of Wall Street, N. Y.C. 


Psy 


HAVANA 


AHEAD! CARES BEHIND 


6 day 


ALL EXPENSE CRUISE ON 
THE T.E.L. ORIENTE 


$75 min. 


Escape dull care. Laughter- 
loving and carefree Havana 
awaits you.... Aboard the 
ORIENTE you'll enjoy su- 
perb food, dancing, an out- 
door tiled pool, deck sports, 
good music—and an outside 
stateroom. This big luxury 
liner sails from New York 
every Saturday. 


13-days all expenses, $133 min. 


Eight days, seven nights in Cuba, 
including hotel room with bath, 
breakfasts, four sightseeing trips. 
A special value. 


Ask your Travel Agent 


—— 


Foot of Wall Biren. N.Y.C 
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rs TRAVEL AMERICA YEAR 


... Time for a Fascinating Cruise 
-on American Flag Liners! 


@ Weekly cruises from New York on “all- 
first-class” liners with outdoor pools, all 


To the outside staterooms, splendid dance orches- 
WEST INDIES tras. 15 Days, $168 up, variously to 
land Panama Canal Zone, Costa Rica, Guate- 
CARIBBEAN mala, Colombia, S.A., Jamaica and Havana. 
es Also 26-day Guatemala Tours including 


GREAT WHITE FLEET [“avana and Honduras. 
Apply any authorized Travel Agent or Pier 3, N. R., 
or 632 Fifth Ave., New York. Also Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Washington, D. C., Chicago, New Orleans, 


® Fortnightly cruises from New York on 
the famous Munargo with cruise director, 


TO NASSAU entertainment, dance orchestra, outdoor 
MIAMI pool, all outside staterooms. Two calls at 
HAVANA Nassau, two calls at Miami, 3 days and 2 
with the nights in Havana. 12 days . . . including 
MUNARGO LINE shore trips . . . $120 up. 


Apply any authorized Travel Agent or Pier 3, N. R., 
or 632 Fifth Ave., New York, Also Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Washington, D, C., Chicago. 
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PLAN NOW FOR A GLORIOUS SUMMER 
CRUISE ABOARD THE LUXURIOUS 


§. S. NIEUW AMSTERDAM 


Now is the time to make your reservation for one of 
these gay Nieuw Amsterdam Cruises. 


May 4 Cruise A—12 days—$175 up 
May 25 Cruise B— 8 days—$110 up 
June 26 Cruise B— 8 days—$110 up 


July 6 Cruise C—12 days—$165 up 
Aug. 1 Cruise B— 8 days—$110 up 
Aug. 10 Cruise C—12 days—$165 up 
Aug. 24 Cruise C—12 days—$165 up 


Sept. 7 Cruise C—12 days—$165 up 
Sept. 21 Cruise C—12 days—$165 up 
Oct. 5 Cruise C—12 days—$165 up 
Oct. 19 Cruise C—12 days—$165 up 
Cruise A—St. Thomas, Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Havana 
Cruise B—Port-Au-Prince, Havana 
Cruise C—St. Thomas, Curacao, La Guaira, Havana 


Full details from your Travel Agent or Holland- 
America Line, 29 Broadway, New York City 
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THE 


Holland:flmenicacline SPOTLESS 


FLEET 
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new 


kind of ship 
se 


new kind of 


CRUISE 


personally conducted by YOU 


YOU are the cruise director on this 
utterly new kind of cruise.... Every 
kind of fun... but you make the se- 
lection... what you want... when 
you want it. You could have a cruise 
like this... private yacht fashion... 
only on ships like these. Built for 
individualists ... with more room, 
more privacy. As different as the 
newest streamlined, air-conditioned 
trains, as the Yankee Clipper, as the 
modern automobile. Not only differ- 
ent architecturally and decoratively 
but different structurally... the saf- 
est ships afloat... sinkproof and fire- 
proof. Every stateroom with private 
bath and its own view of the sea... 
even minimum rate rooms are luxu- 
rious. Really American, these“ World 
of Tomorrow” Ships... the world’s 
newest, the world’s most beautiful 


ships...S.S. ANCON...S.S. PAN- 
AMA...S.S. CRISTOBAL. 
Sailings every Thursday from New York 
SEND FOR 
DE LUXE “’GUEST-VIEW”’ BOOK .. . FREE 
to HAITI 
Z 9g days all expenses 


$150 up 


3. This trip gives the best 
\\ of all possible “cross 
sections’’. .. from Port- 
J au-Prince on to the hin- 
terland mountain towns 
of Petionville and Kens- 
coff. Shore trip, meals, 
and hotel included. 


to HAITI & PANAMA 
16 days all expenses 
$230 up 


Two visits to HAITI and 
4 days in PANAMA, land 
of every amusement under 
the sun. Everything you 
want to do include 

one low, all-expense rzze 
— hotels, meals, transfeis, 
baggage, round-trip rail 
fares across Isthmus. NO 
PASSPORTS NEEDED. 


Every cabin with private bath and seaview 
Tiled outdoor swimming pool 


Panama Line 24 STATE ST., N.Y.C. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-538C 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


ee EES a 


ARE a 


FUN 


IN EXTRA MEASURE 


There’s no parallel to all the pleasures you'll enjoy on these famous low-cost 
cruises. Deck games, dances, parties, on big modern liners—with delicious 
meals and comfortable accommodations included. A wealth of sports and 
amusements at the foremost play ports of the Atlantic and the Gulf. 


VACATION TRIPS FROM NEW YORK 
May 1 to Dec. 28 


MIAMI—6 days. Sailing Saturdays— 
also Wednesdays from May 29 to 
Oct: 27 4 $60 wp: 

MIAMI BEACH—13 days (6 days at 
sea, 7 at hotel). Every Saturday 
to Dec. 7. . . $89.75 up American 
Plan, $72.50 up European Plan. 
(Commencing May 29th, 9, 10 and 
13 day tours every Wednesday and 
Saturday). 

MIAMI-HAVANA CRUISES—13 days 
(to Dec. 7) . . $116 up Ameri- 
can Plan, $103 up European Plan. 
Also tours of 10 days’ duration. 


JACKSONVILLE—6 days (14 days at 


Plan 
$61.50 


sea, 2 days at American 
hotel). Every Saturday... 


up. 

SEA ISLAND BEACH, GEORGIA—13 
days $114.95 up. 

PONTE VERDA, 6 days $68.25 
13 days $113.75. 

ST. AUGUSTINE, 6 days (4 days at 
sea, 2 days at hotel, $62.20 up, 
with longer tours if desired. 

TEXAS, 13 day cruises with 2 calls 
at Miami. 

ASK ABOUT Water-Rail Circle Tour 
fares to the Southwest, Mexico, the 
San Francisco Exposition, the Pa- 
cific Coast, etc. 


Ask for special folder for complete details 


Apply toYOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 


= CLYDEMALLORY @ 


54 5Fifth Ave., MU 2-7240 or Pier 34,N.R., WA5-3000 


tO OOOO OOO OOOO OOOO OOOO 
BRAND NEW — GLORIOUSLY DIFFERENT 


SKY CRUISES 


TO ROMANTIC FRENCH CANADA 


Think of it! A luxurious 21-passenger airliner winging you over the 
scenic Hudson, historic Lake Champlain, the St. Lawrence, the Richelieu. 
Then a fascinating visit in gay Montreal, quaint Quebec, or the sports- 
filled Laurentian Mountains. A marvelous experience that costs you no 
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more than an ordinary vacation. 


SEND TODAY! 


For free illustrated folder describing these glorious 
all-expense Sky Cruises. Address Traffic Dept., 
Canadian Colonial Airways, 632 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


‘62> 5 Days 


ALL-EXPENSE —FIRST CLASS 
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of 


+ CANADIAN COLONIAL AIRWAYS % 


AND PHILADELPHIA 
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C Ste 


3 HOURS FROM NEW YORK 


inn 


BUCK HILL FALIS, PA. 


in the Pocono Mountains 


5000 acre estate with every facility for rest and recreation. 
27 hole Donald Ross golf course, 8 splendid tennis courts, 
new out-door olympic size swimming pool, riding stable, 
dancing, talking pictures, concerts, camp club for children, 
trout fishing. 300 room modern, fireproof inn and cottages. 
References requested. Selected clientele. 


New York Office: 630 Fifth Avenue, CIrcle 5-5620 


FOR 39 YEARS A RESORT OF CONGENIAL INFORMALITY 


SOUTHWARD IN SEARCH 
OF RECREATION 


Stanley Toogood 


Members of the New York World’s Fair Aquacade appeared in Nassau’s Water 

Revue of 1940 which was presented in the British Colonial pool. This picture 

of some of the members of the famous amphibious chorus was taken on one of _ 
Nassau’s beaches. 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis, 
Munro recently sailed on/ 
a cruise to Mexico 
aboard one of the ships | 
of the Cuba Mail Line. | 
Mr. Munro is vice presi-/ 
dent of Doremuss and Co., 
Inc. 


Mrs. Andrew Alexander, Jr., 


Charleston, West Virginia, 
and her sister, Miss Ann 
Hatfield Miller, enjoy a 


walk in the gardens of the 
Hotel Nacional de Cuba, 


Havana’s year-round resort. 


THE FRANCE ACROSS OUR BORDER 
(Continued from page 17) 


submarine terraces and so make a 
breeding place for the cod near at 
home, not hundreds of miles away 
on the banks of Newfoundland, as 
with Gloucester fishermen. They 
say forty million cod are taken every 
year along the shores of the Gaspé 
Peninsula—and have been ever since 
the French Channel Islanders rushed 
over here soon after Cartier came 
four centuries ago, There are good 
salmon and trout, too, but the streams 
are leased by the government to the 
wealthy. 

At Gaspé town everything suddenly 
turns English, so quickly that you 
get cold stares for addressing people 
in French, as if they were astonished 
—or insulted. Half a century or 
more ago Gaspé town was a whal- 
ing port of importance. There are 
still traces of stone-made ovens in 
which blubber was tried down. But 
today it is mainly a summer resort. 
Many Loyalists came here when the 
United States won its independence 
and some of them still have much 
the same feeling toward us as the 
Southerners who went to Brazil 
after our War between the States. 
General Wolfe, conqueror of Canada, 
had a home out on the point at 
Gaspé. Wolfe burned many towns 
and villages, ‘spreading the terror of 
His Majesty’s arms.” Gaspé Basin 
has been wholly English ever since. 

If France should ever breed a 
Hitler would he try to get back 
French Canada? The French could 
so easily call these the “lost prov- 
inces.” But there is no patriotism 
for France among the French Cana- 
dians. Some perhaps would like to 
run all Canada, as they do the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Others would not 
be averse to being a separate coun- 
try, preferably, perhaps, still under 
the protection of the British Empire; 
but there is no desire to rejoin 
France. The tricolor seems to be 
merely a symbol of local patriotism, 
evidence of French-Canadian  soli- 
darity against their English fellow- 
countrymen. One old Frenchman told 
us they would like best to join the 
United States; I heard others say 


that they would rather throw in their~ 


lot with us than either remain Eng- 
lish or become French. We met no 
one who expressed any desire to re- 
join France. And almost none of 
them seem to have any records of 
the migration of their ancestors or 
more than a hazy knowledge of their 
original homeland. 

Percé Rock is the next extraordin- 
ary sight of the Gaspé. We saw it 
far, far off, across a great bay. Then, 
after climbing steep hills, we looked 
down at the little town of Percé and 
saw the rock again like a_ high, 
sharp-pointed, enormous warship 
coming into harbor. The rock itself 
is evidently just a fragment of a 
mountain that vanished in the sea 
eons ago. Once it had three if not 
four arches; now there is only one, 
which looks like a small door from 
a distance but which is so large that 
two great locomotives could be 
driven through it abreast. One man 
told us that the next to the last arch 
fell in a few years ago; another, 
that it was a century back. At any 
rate, we found what looked like a 
slide of yesterday on the east side 


of the rock when we walked and 
waded and slipped around the rock 
at low tide. A chaos of reddish 
rocks of all shapes and sizes up to 
that of a two-story house had fallen 
from near the top leaving a neatly 
sliced mark that might have been 
made by a giant knife. 

Bonaventure Island, some three 
miles off Percé, is a bird sanctuary 
known to ornithologists the world 
over. Its northeastern face is pre- 
cipitous; the western side slopes 
gently and has farms, even old 
manor houses and families. It is 
extraordinary only on the eastern 
side, so go in the morning if you 
want to photograph in sunlight. 
Herring gulls and crested cormorants 
make their home on that queer 
pierced rock at Percé, millions of 
other birds on the eastern precipices 
of Bonaventure and both colonies 
seem to respect each other’s territory. 
Cormorants, duckhawks, guillemots, 
sandpipers, black duck, auks, puffins, 
sea pigeons and several kinds of 
gulls, including kittywakes, make up 
the incredible bird population of that 
often sea-lashed sanctuary. The rank 
upon rank of gannets, like soldiers 
in white (except that the recruits or 
yearlings are half black) with 
saffron-tinted heads and black-tipped 
wings solemnly lined up for battle, 
make the boat ride around Bonaven- 
ture Island something long to be re- 
membered, 

Percé’s red sandstone church is an 
exception to the uninspiring Gaspé 
churches; pleasing in its “dignity of 
Romanesque Gothic.” But it was 
barely a quarter full that Sunday, 
whereas the ugly wooden church at 
the next village, Anse-a-Beaufils, was 
as crowded as if it were in Ireland. 
The priest preached in French; there 
were fewer women than men and 
boys in the packed congregation, and 
young men, now and then kneeling, 
crowded the porch outside the main 
door. 

Truckloads of men and boys, high 
two-wheeled farm carts loaded with 
standing men and _ boys, buggies, 
buckboards, democrats, two-seated 
surreys, their passengers about 
equally divided as to sex, ambled 
away after the service was over. 
Sturdy, weather-bitten types, pure 
peasant in looks, manner and men- 
tality, yet on the whole more pleas- 
ing than an English or even an 
American church crowd. The out- 
door workingmen of the Gaspé are 
extremely swarthy; though there is 
no definite evidence of Indian mix- 
ture now, there probably is quite a 
lot of Micmac blood in Gaspé veins. 
There are four thousand Micmacs in 
more than fifty reservations between 
Gaspé town and Cape Breton; they 
speak both English and French but 
are one hundred per cent Catholic. 
Girls rode in decrepit old carriages, 
but were rouged and had the latest 
“hairdo,” permanents being in style 
even in the smaller villages. 

We returned by the route along the 
south coast and were once again sur- 
prised by the sharp contrasts we 
noticed immediately we crossed the 
border and entered lush, productive. 
Aroostook, ... But if the Gaspé were 
just like Maine what fun would there 
be in making the Gaspé tour? 


ADD NEW PLEASURE TO 


an ata 


Sie 


CHATEAU LAKE LOUISE... with its 
continental atmosphere provides an 
Alpine setting for delicious food. 


Canadian Kotkioa 


Y, 


LAKE LOUISE 
; VANCOUVER BANFF” 


Low rail fares to or from 
California and Pacific 
Northwest via Banff on 
CanadianPacificthrough 
SAN transcontinental 
FRANCISCO air-conditioned trains. 
Ticket includes 
165-mile Princess liner 
cruise between Seattle 
and, Vancouver 


LOS ANGELES x yeaa 
stopping at Victoria. 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


PACIFIC COAST TRIPS 


E LOUISE . F 
AND EMERALD Loe ing the 


BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL .. .in the Bow River 
Valley ... with the Canadian Rockies rising 
majestically on every side. 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


@ 2 Glorious Days . . . from $37.50 
@ 3 Spectacular Days . trom $47.25 
@ 4 Colorful Days . . . from $57.00 
© 6 Wonderful Days . trom $74.50 

Add rail fare to Banff or Field. 


Tours start June 8, from Banff or 
Field and include room accommo- 
dation...meals...at Banff Springs 
Hotel and Chateau Lake Louise, 
visit to Emerald Lake... 126 miles 
of mountain motoring. Golf, swim, 
ride, hike, dance, or just loaf. 


COLUMBIA ICEFIELD HIGHWAY... opens July 1. Fringed 
by forests and flanked by Alpine peaks and vast 
glaciers. Spectacular tours from Lake Louise to the 
Columbia Icefield and return at moderate cost. 


Ask your travel agent... or nearest Canadian Pacific 
Office in NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI * CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON * ATLANTA * 
DETROIT * PITTSBURGH * 
ST. LOUIS + KANSASCITY * OMAHA DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS * ST. PAUL * SEATTLE * PORTLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES * MONTREAL + and 
other cities in U.S. and Canada...or write Manager, 
Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Alta., or Chateau 
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Carisba 
Cavern 


NATIONAL PARK 


NY, 
vig_ the Scout 


SWIFT, DOLLAR-SAVING 
CHAIR CAR-SLEEPER TRAIN 
TO CALIFORNIA 


Here is big news for western 
travelers! Effective June 2, 1940, 
via Santa Fe’s Scout, there will 
be low-cost daily rail service 
direct to Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
for the nearby world-famous 
Carlsbad Caverns! 


Your Scout air-conditioned 
tourist sleeper for Carlsbad will 
leave Chicago or Los Angeles 
daily, and arrive Carlsbad the 
second morning. There, after an 
unhurried hotel breakfast, you'll 
motor a short 22 miles to the 
caverns themselves. 


In these gigantic and bewitch- 
ing caves, you'll spend 5 amazing 
hours, with a guide, exploring this 
underground fairyland, where 
the temperature is always 56°... 


Then, motor back to Carlsbad 
for dinner, and away on your 
Santa Fe train at 8:00 p.m.! 


Carlsbad Civemns ‘oils nips (including 
round trip rail fare, 3 
meals, motor service, and 
entrance fee) cost only 
$12.50 for through coach 
passengers; $12.50 for 
through tourist sleeper 
passengers, plus $1.55 for 
lower berth. 


T. B. Gallaher, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1378 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Send Carlsbad Caverns folder; Scout 
booklet of natural color photos; and fares 


JOHN CABOT’S ISLAND TODAY 
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An estimated fifth of the island's 
area is made up of lakes and streams, 
and trout are to be found in all of 


them. Eastern brook trout, native 
to the waters, are predominant, but 
a scattering of browns and rainbows 
have been stocked in some sections. 
Of the “native” trout, those not in 


landlocked waters usually work their 
way to the sea, finding in the salt 
water a greater food supply than the 
streams themselves afford. Returning 
to the streams, these sea trout, sil- 
very in the protective coat their sea 
voyage has afforded them, are larger 
than the trout that remained in lake 
and stream and furnish fly-rod sport 
surpassed only by the salmon them- 
selves. 

The big-game fishing possibilities 
of the island have been only sketchily 
explored. Giant tuna are present for 
four or five months of the year and 
the records of fish of this species 
that have been harpooned indicate 
that these far-ranging fish are the 
largest of the breed. Incongruously, 
although the tuna is one of the farth- 
est ranging of all ocean fishes and 
is normally caught out in the 
ocean, in Newfoundland’s waters they 
are most common in the quiet waters 
at the heads of the bays that are 
more like mountain lakes than. long 
narrow fingers of the sea. 

Broadbill swordfish drift along on 
the surface waters of the southern 
shore when the summer sun is warm 
and the feeding has been good. Most 
of these fish are old-timers whose 
purple fins and tails are tinged with 
the yellowing of age. The broadhbill 
is the highest trophy of big-game 
angling, the. hardest of all fish to. lure 
into striking, the most difficult to 
hook, and because of its extremely 
soft mouth the hardest to hold. This 
writer is the only angler to have 
fished those far northern waters for 
broadbill and in six days fishing lo- 
cated nine cruising broadbill. Un- 
luckily, and as an anticlimax to my 
story, the one fish that came to the 
bait was missed at the strike. 

In September the season opens on 
caribou and moose. The caribou, 
native to the island, were once so 
plentiful that they sold in John’s 
for as little as one cent a pound. 
They passed through a period of 
scarcity due to overintensive hunting, 
but by careful conservation the trend 
has been reversed. All the moose on 
the island have descended from five 
that were imported from Nova Sco- 
tia in 1905, but their numbers al- 
ready rival those of the caribou. 

October ushers in the bird shooting. 
Setters crisscross the berry-covered 
barrens, point rigidly and stand firm 
while “snow partridge” or ptarmigan 
burst skyward like a flurry of bronze 
leaves and powdered snow. These 
birds, favorites of the Newfourd- 
landers, are similar in shape and 


open 


general make-up to ruffled grouse, 
but they change their color with the 


seasons, pure white in winter and 
mottled bronze in summer. The 
hunting season finds them halfway 


through their variation, busily feed- 
ing on the blueberries and wild cran- 
berries that will give them a good 
start through the long winter. The 
cover, an open carpet of moss and 
berry bushes between patches of low, 
stunted evergreens, similar in many 
respects to the moors of Scotland, 
is ideal hunting cover where none 
of the work of the dog is hidden 
from view. Fifteen is the daily limit 
for these birds, and when the hunt- 
ing~is good the gunner may see as 
high as two or three hundred birds 
in a single day afield. 

As the hunter crosses swampy 
ground, snipe after snipe will cork- 
screw through the air, and any of 
the myriad ponds or lakes may hold 
a treasure of black ducks or teal. 

These sports may all be followed 
within a few miles of each other, 
each as its season arrives. For those 
whose sport is cruising, there is al- 
ways the sea and lonely bays that sink 
deep into the mountain fastnesses. 
Here the seafaring wanderer will find 
an abundance of bird and sea life 
ranging from kingfishers to cor- 
morants and from six-inch smelts to 
sixty-foot whales. The inland trayv- 
eler can make long wilderness canoe 
trips with only a scattered portage 
to disturb him. He will also see 
much in the form of wild life, but 
many of the common species will be 
missing. Because of her insular po- 
Newfoundland has no porcu- 
pines, no mink or skunks, and no 
woodchucks, to mention only a few 
of the animals so common elsewhere. 
Neither has she any snakes. But the 
eagles and otters, the caribou and the 
moose more than make up for that. 

Because of the sameness of the 
language and the frequent trips that 
many of the Newfoundlanders make 
to the United States an American 
rarely feels like a foreigner when 
visiting there. On the contrary he is 
made welcome and entertained as 
only those who have spent much of 
their lives in small groups out of 
reach of newspapers for months at a 
time can entertain a stranger. For 
they have clung to the art of telling 
stories and are blessed with an amaz- 
ing turn for words. On my northern 
trips I’ve kept a record of special 
expressions that have amused me. 
Just when I think the current fa- 
vorite will endure indefinitely as the 
ultimate in originality of verbal ex- 
pression, a new phrase pops up to 
replace it. My present list is headed 
by the remark of a friend who, in 
describing a particularly unattractive 
man said of him, “He was so ugly 
that, well, you wouldn’t want to walk 
across his face in your bare feet.” 
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H BAR V RANCH 
Mountain and valley trails, Cow- 


ponies and catile round-up. Bab- 
bling brooks and fishing rods. 
Comfortable beds and _ tasty 
meals. For more _ information 
write Joseph Williams, H-V 
Ranch, Douglas, Wyoming. 
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ALLAN RANCH 
Beyond All Roads 
In the Big Rockies of 
Montana 
RANCH’LIFE IN THE MOUNTAINS, 
TRAIL RIDING, 


PACK TRIPS IN WILDERNESS AREAS. 
TROUT FISHING. BIG GAME HUNTING. 


A Pioneer Ranch of 30 years standing. 
Send for Booklet. Address: Augusta, Montana 


FREIGHTERS 


DUDE RANCHES - NATIONAL PARKS 


Just published! New guide tells you the best places 
in all 48 States and Canada to go—what to see and 


do—actual costs. ete. Complete facts on seeing 

Gaspe, Mexico, Alaska, Hawaii. Describes all Na- 

tional Parks (you’ll be surprised how easily you 

can visit them, even if you live far away). Gives 
all the facts you want to 

BETTER tow hae Dude 

‘anches, hiking, You 
VACATIONS Hostels, canoeing, moun- 

taineering, State Parks, 
at Lower Cost! National Forests, ete. 

Explains how to double 
your sight-seeing via scenic auto, bus and rail 
routes. No other book like it! Whether your va- 
cation is 2 days, 2 weeks or 2 months, get this 

50,000 word book of facts! Send 50c (coin or 

stamps) for “TWO DAYS TO TWO WEEKS— 

AND LONGER.” HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 

Dept. EN, 270 Lafayette Street, N. Y. 

You'll Also Want: 

“TRAVEL WAYS,”’ the original complete guide 

to all passenger-carrying FREIGHTERS and 
assenger ships—25c. (Describes 500 low- 
: Great Lakes $35 and less; Mississippi 

cruise $47.50; etc.) 

“HOW TO TOUR THE U. S. IN 3! DAYS FOR 
$100’’—50c. (Based upon first-hand knowledge; 
complete with budget and day-by-day schedule. ) 

ALL THREE BOOKS FOR $1 


IN WONDE RFUL 


WYOMING 


Fifty years old this year, the State of Wyoming 
is still the OLD WEST, the last frontier, and it’s 
going to CELEBRATE in true Western fashion. 
And when the WEST celebrates, it really tears 
off the roof. 


Indians, Cowboys, Soldiers, Rodeos, 
Historical Pageants, Indian Dances—in 
full Pioneer Regalia! 


Fun, excitement, thrills— something doing every 
day all summer in every town and cow-camp! 


See YELLOWSTONE 


Grand Tetons, Devil’s Tower, Big Horn Moun- 
tains, World’s largest medicinal hot springs, dude 
ranches, fun and pleasure everywhere. Come, 
help us celebrate! Enjoy the finest vacation of 
your life, Mail the coupon TODAY! 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 
Geo. Houser, Exec. Mgr., 608 Capitol Bldg.,Cheyenne 
Kindly send me free information as checked below: 

(C) Rodeos, Frontier Celebrations and Outdoor Shows 

() Dude Ranches and Resorts (C_) Indian Sun Dances 

S Yellowstone, Grand Tetons and National Monuments 
Mountain Camping C>) Fishing and Hunting 

C) Hot Springs = (__) Highway Mape and Information 
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THE WESTERN PORTAL OF CANADA 
(Continued from page 24) 


aspect of land travel, statesmen saw 
in the unification of British terri- 
tories into one dominion the ac- 
complishment of the dream of a rapid 
route from Europe to China. By 
extending a railroad across British 
territory and establishing steamship 
lines to operate upon the Pacific, 
London and Hong Kong could be 
brought into close commercial con- 
tact. 

Burrard Inlet—which Vancouver 
had named after a military friend— 
was selected as the western terminus 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
Granville became Vancouver. 

A cursory study of the map of the 
world will indicate the strategic im- 
portance of Vancouver, not only to 
Canada, but to the British Empire 
as a whole. The dotted trade routes 
from this port that was the dream 
of statesmen will be found to reach 
out to all corners of the world, and 
particularly to Empire countries. 

As to the port itself: it is regarded 
by mariners as one of the most shel- 
tered and commodious harbors to be 
found anywhere. Burrard Inlet has 
ninety-eight miles of waterfront, and 
nearly fifty square miles of anchor- 
age. There are fifty-six deep-sea 
berths for ocean carriers, with mod- 
ern terminal facilities. 

Not only did Vancouver realize 
the ambitions of empire builders, but 
it made possible the development by 
Canada of the West. When the rail- 
road was started more than fifty 
years ago, the prairie provinces were 
largely the feeding grounds of the 
buffalo. Today they are the feeding 
grounds of mankind. Something like 
100,000,000 bushels of grains flow 
each year through Vancouver’s seven 
big elevators with their combined 
capacity of 17,843,000 bushels. 

Canada’s two great transcontinental 
railway systems have their western 
terminals at Vancouver, while two 
American railways, the Northern Pa- 
cific and the Great Northern, also 
enter the city. 

Ever since the first saw mill was 
established on the waterfront there 
has been a steady flow of lumber 


from the port. Vancouver’s: economy,~ 


in fact, is largely based upon the 
continued harvesting of the forests. 
Lumbering is the largest factor 
in providing employment in British 
Columbia, and as the chief commer- 
cial center Vancouver draws abun- 
dantly from the industry. But forest 
engineers, looking into the future, 
see a possible impairment of pros- 
perity that leans unduly upon a wast- 
ing asset. They warn that the pres- 
ent scale of devastation of timber 
stands by cutting, fire, wind and 
disease cannot continue indefinitely. 
There must be more attention given 
to reforestation and to less destruc- 
tive methods of logging. 

The completion of the Panama 
Canal intensified coast lumbering and 
opened a corridor to markets that 
had formerly been attained only with 
difficulty. Business commenced to 
reach out, manufacturing that had 
formerly been confined for the most 
part to domestic needs and _ trans- 
Pacific trade extended. New fac- 
tories were constructed, and new 
lines of commerce established. To- 
day Vancouver boasts of being the 
fourth manufacturing center in the 


Dominion and the third in point of 
population. 

Nature and circumstances have 
been equally kind to this western 
city. The magnificent harbor re- 
quired but little improvement, and 
that mostly in False Creek, a long 
indentation that separates the main 
business section from the more im- 
portant residential areas. The shores 
of the Creek—and the name is de- 
ceiving, for it is not a freshwater 
stream but a small inlet—are lined 
with factories and mills. Then the 
topographical character of the site 
was ideal for a city, while the cli: 
mate, tempered by the benign Japa- 
nese current that warms the winter 
winds of the North Pacific and cools 
those of summer, was all that could 
be desired within the temperate zone. 

Like all western cities Vancouver 
has had its periods of boom and real 
estate speculation. The result is that 
sufficient lands have been subdivided 
into building lots to accommodate 
a population of a million, or three 
times that of the present. These 
eras of land excitement have not been 
an unmixed misfortune, for they 
made it easy for people of moderate 
means to acquire their own homes. 
The result is that fifty-eight per cent 
of the 121,000 dwellings in Greater 
Vancouver are owned by their oc- 
cupants. Nearly every household has 
its flower garden, with roses and 
hardy plants carrying blooms until 
the Christmas season. 

Recently a broad trafic highway 
has been cut through the tall tim- 
bers of Stanley Park to give access 
to a high level suspension bridge 
that crosses the Lions’ Gate and joins 
West Vancouver with the city proper. 
This bridge, which has one of the 
longest spans in the British Empire, 
was constructed by English capitalists 
who have been spending millions in 
the development of a big residential 
area high up on the slopes of Holly- 
burn Ridge. Above this new sec- 
tion, on an undulating plateau, is 
located one of the many convenient 
skiing grounds in the vicinity of the 
city. 

Predominately British in sentiment, 
Vancouver is to outward appearances 
and in its bustle and business activity 
akin to United States communities 
of like size. 

Vancouver Island, on the other 
hand, is far more leisurely in its 
tempo and outlook and is even more 
intensely English in its sympathies; 
so much so that world travelers have 
frequently referred to Victoria, the 
provincial capital, as being “more 
English than England herself.” 

The Island, which has an area as 
large as some European states, covers 
nearly 13,000 square miles. In form 
it is not unlike a huge potato paral- 
leling the coastal trend of the main- 
land for some 285 miles. The simi- 
larity is heightened by the interior 
mountain ranges that rise from the 
extremities to peaks of over seven 
thousand feet in the central part. 

First explored by the great Captain 
James Cook in 1778, the island has a 
colorful story. It was the Mecca 
of the wild marine adventurers of 
half a dozen lands who came in the 
wake of Cook to trade trinkets with 
the Indians for sea otter skins. For 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ODAY, as never before, everyone 
is discovering the wonders of Sunny 
Mexico. Nowhere in the world 


can you find a more delightful year ‘round 


climate, a friendlier people, or a less 
expensive holiday! 


Plan your Mexican Vacation now 


Daily, through, up-to-date service ensures 
full comfort and relaxation enroute to 
Mexico City, the land of eternal spring, 
and where the rate of exchange makes 
you feel a millionaire even if you are a 


person of moderate means. 


We shall be glad, up- 
on request, to send 
you our latest folders 
“<Sunshine Over the 
Border’’ and ‘‘Mex- 
ico Awaits You’’ 


Ask your own Travel 
Agent to prepare a 
well balanced itiner- 
ary including metro- 
politan and pro- 
vincial Mexico. 
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THE WESTERN PORTAL OF CANADA 
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a time it was occupied by Spain, It was inevitable, 


and 


trade and industry. 
that 


a scenic setting, 
yet within easy access 
of everything, The 
Biltmore offers you its 
distinguished address 


while in Los Angeles. 


Typifying traditional 
western hospitality, 
comfort and culture, 
this fine hotel always 


treats its guests to an 


adventure in the art 


of graceful living. 


1500 ROOMS 
SINGLES from $4 * DOUBLES from $6 


HOTEL *« x 


Sth & OLIVE e LOS ANGELES 
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West of Denver cross the Continental 
Divide...drive safely over any of the 
27 scenic, historical mountain passes. 
Enjoy ever-changing, spectacular, 
snow-capped mountain scenes as your 
car skims along wide, surfaced roads, 
paralleling pioneer trails of the 60's 
where the Spirit of the Old West still 
lives... for you today!—a few hours 
comfortable driving over easy grades! 
See Colorado’s 52 mountain peaks 
more than 14,000 feet high from the 
complete safety of your car window, 


Consult your Travel Agent. 
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| shores of 


| when 


and only recently gold mining records 
of the Dons have been discovered 
and are adding impetus to the search 
for the yellow metal. 

It is to the Hudson’s Bay 
pany, that colorful trading concern, 
that the Island owes its permanent 
settlement. The company established 
Fort Victoria in 1843 as the main 
depot for its Western commercial 
operations, when it became certain 
that British claims to make Colum- 
bia River the international boundary 
would not be upheld. 


Com- 


Contiguous to Victoria is Esqui- 
malt, which for more than half a 
century was the British naval base 


on the Pacific and is now the home 
of the Royal Canadian Navy. 

It was only natural that such close 
associations with British traders and 
sailormen should fashion the com- 
munity along English lines. Nature 


assists in the creation of the illusion 


of a “little bit of old England on the 
the Pacific.” Gnarled old 
oaks—that tradition says sprang from 
the acorns brought by Sir Francis 
Drake—mingle with native conifers 
and the scarlet-barked arbutus in the 
woods about the city, while wild 
gorse and broom run golden riot over 


|the landscape, and English skylarks 
| dart about high above the mellowed 
| scene. 


There was.a time, in those earlier 
years before the advent of railways, 


Victoria was the center of 


however, manufacturing 
business should gravitate to the point 
where tide and rail met. Victoria 
for many years—while the slow but 
steady movement towards Vancou- 
ver was on—felt the pangs of jeal- 
ousy towards the mainland city, but 
that feeling has given way to tol- 
erant condescension. 


With the departure of processing 


the Island turned to the 
exploitation of its capital assets. 
These have sustained activity for 
many years, but they are being grad- 
ually depleted. Sea otter hunting, 
sealing and coal mining were once 
prosperous. Today otter and seal 
hunting are unknown, while coal 
mining is in a sad state. There re- 
mains lumbering, and it is on the 
Island that British Columbia cuts the 
bull of present-day production, but 
at the present rate of logging the 
end of the vast stands of fir, hem- 
lock and cedar may be visualized. 
But Islanders are not pessimistic. 
They are setting out to develop the 
scenic advantages that they possess 
in abundance; to make available to 
visitors the pleasant places and nat- 
ural attractions that are theirs. To 
this end the provincial government 
has under development half a dozen 
park areas. The government recog- 
nizes as well as do the people that 
the 
that of a 
recreation. 
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BRITAIN’S LARGEST GRAIN EXCHANGE 
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the pit is a pulpit occupied by a 
marker, whose job it is to record the 
details of the trading. He has a dif- 
ficult job. All the dealers in the pit 
conduct their business simultaneously, 
shouting at the top of their voices 
and signaling wildly with their arms. 

Each dealer has a card. On one 
side he records his sales; on the other 
his purchases. The wheat is sold in 
units of a thousand bushels (occa- 
sionally broken lots). A dealer who 
wishes to sell signals and shouts the 
odds until his offer is accepted by 
someone else in the pit. A nod is 
sufficient. 

After trading, the two men put in 
an account of their dealings to the 
clearing house, and an official certifi- 
cate of sale is issued. The marker— 
half an hour in the pulpit is as long 
as any marker remains—records the 
sale, if he notices it, in his book. This 
serves as a check in case there is any 
question raised later concerning the 
sale. 

Behind the pulpit is a transmitter 
which radiates the changing prices to 
the American wheat pit in Chicago. 
At the satne time, Chicago transmits 
its prices to Winnipeg. Within fifteen 
seconds the latest bids in the Ameri- 
can market are chalked up on the 
board on the Winnipeg Exchange. 

On a balcony all round the trad- 
ing floor, men with earphones listen 
to the marker in the pulpit who gives 
a running commentary on the dealings 
in the pit. Any change in the prices 
is chalked up immediately on huge 
boards by the men on the balcony. 


In writing advertisers please 


In another part of the floor, tele- 
graph operators transmit telegrams 
between the markets and the grain 
companies. The dealers crowd the 
telephone booths and gather round 
the weather maps to study the latest 
prospects for the crops. As most of 
the dealings are in “futures,” it is es- 
sential that the dealers should know 
how the crops are coming along. 

The standard of the grain—mois- 
ture content, color, strength—is fixed 
by government officials, who take 
samples of each carload by pushing a 
brass probe into it. The probe has 
an outer sheath which, when the han- 
dle turns, opens compartments to ad- 
mit a small quantity of grain at dif- 
ferent levels. In this way, a mean 
average is taken of the quality of the 
wheat. The sample grain is examined 
and granted a certificate of standard 
in the grain exchange itself. For a 
long period during the autumn rush, 
upwards of three thousand truck 
loads are sampled in the Winnipeg 
yards every twenty-four hours. 

Outside of the trading floor of the 
grain exchange there are offices where 
members of the public can watch the 
prices and operate dealings through 
members of the exchange. Here, 
the whole scene is reproduced again 
in facsimile. 

The fractional minute by minute 
differences in the price of grain have 
the same fascination over its votaries 
as the changing odds on the book- 
maker’s boards before the start of a 
big race. Each of the little specula- 
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tors who hang about the outer offices 
of the grain exchange hopes one day 
to pull off a spectacular deal and 
make a fortune overnight. He looks 
for inside information with the avi- 
dity of the incurable punter. Some- 
times he makes a bit. More often, 
he loses it. 


Even in his wildest dreams, he can 
never hope to “corner” wheat. In the 
past gamblers have tried it, buying 
up all the available stocks on the 
market and, by establishing a mon- 
opoly, endeavored to re-sell at their 
own price. They have usually failed. 
Today, there are restrictions which 
prevent a speculator even making 
such an attempt. 


From 8:30 a.m. until 12:15 p.m. 
(8:30 to 11:00 a.m. on Saturdays) 
when the trading floor is open, the 
Exchange is in apparently noisy con- 
fusion. When it closes, the members 
return to their offices situated in the 
eleven floors of the exchange build- 
ing, patronize their own restaurants, 
smoking room, and barber shops. The 
subject they talk about is the price 
of wheat. 


The highest price wheat ever 
reached was in the last war, when it 
was necessary to fix a maximum price 
of over $2.50 a bushel. The lowest 
price it fell to was about sixty-five 
cents in 1932, when there was a world 
surfeit. This war has brought the 
price up again to about a dollar. It 
is likely to rise. 

Nobody pretends that he is satis- 
fied with the existing system. No 
fewer than three schemes have been 
attempted to stabilize the position. 
Shortly after the last war, a volun- 
tary pool system was started by Can- 
adian farmers by which they aimed 
to make wheat available! in quantities 
to match the demand. 

Later, a Wheat Board, operated by 
the government, was tried; that also 
failed. The Canadian farmer was, 
until recently, selling his wheat un- 
der the cost of production. Then, 
last year, the Canadian. government 
stepped in again, and fixed the price 
of wheat at more than the millers 
were paying for it. The Canadian 
government undertook to pay the 
farmer the difference between the ac- 
tual selling price and their minimum 
figure. The balance was passed on to 
the tax payer. 

The price quoted for wheat is not 
the price received by the farmers. It 
is the price wheat brings, carriage 
paid to Fort William. Fort William 
is the main grain port at the head of 
the Great Lakes, in the center of Can- 
ada. From Fort William, the grain is 
shipped to the coast for export. 

When the farmer harvests his 
wheat, he delivers his grain to one 
of two thousand small grain elevators 
(storage barns) dotted all over the 
wheat-growing provinces of Canada. 
From the local elevators it is shipped 


to the main elevators at Fort William, 
where it is again transferred to ele- 
vators at seaboard ports, such as 
Montreal and Vancouver. 

The grain may be stored any time 
between six months and four years. 
Canadian wheat, which, unlike wheat 
grown in Britain, is hard wheat, has 
the best keeping qualities of any 
wheat in the world. 

Today, business on the exchange is 
more cheerful than it was. Prices are 
rising. Wheat, as the forces of war 
are assembled, is increasingly in de- 
mand. Already “dollar wheat” (wheat 
at one dollar a bushel) is a reason- 


able prospect. A dollar is the figure: 


which the experts have conceded is a 
fair marketing price. In peacetime, 
the world’s agriculturists, economists 
and financiers have racked their 
brains to devise a system to obtain it. 
War has temporarily solved the prob- 
lem to which the arts of peace were 
applied without avail. 

The dealers on the grain exchange 
ought, it would seem, to be content. 
Many speculators, who bought “fu- 
tures” at pre-war prices, have nearly 
doubled the value of their interest. 
But in fact, they’re worried. 

If the price of wheat continues to 
rise—and, judging by its headlong 
progress in the last war, it certainly 
will—the Canadian government will 
step in and fix, not a minimum price 
to protect the farmer—as they had to 
in peace—but a maximum price to 
protect the consumer. The effect of 
such a measure will be to stop specu- 
lation. With a fixed price, there will 
be nothing to speculate about. The 
wheat pits of the grain exchange will 
be deserted for the duration of the 
war. é 

However, the white-coated chem- 
ists in the Winnipeg laboratories will 
carry on. In the unimaginable mud- 
dle which man has created out of one 
of the elementary necessities of his 
existence, only science—dispassionate- 
ly vying with nature—has progressed. 

We grow better wheat than our 
forbears. We grow more of it, and 
we grow it more quickly. (In Can- 
ada wheat is grown and harvested in 


_/ninety-four days.) We have even dis- 


covered how to grow types of wheat 
resistant to plant disease and better 
suited for human consumption. It 
seems strange that we haven’t learned 
yet how to share out the grain when 
we've harvested it. 

Today, the world is feverishly buy- 
ing “futures.” The warring nations 
are purchasing wheat, not merely to 
assure the welfare of their armies 
and their peoples, but even purchas- 
ing in excess of their own require- 
ments, to starve the enemy into sub- 
mission. Man has mastered one 
dreadful lesson. Wars can be waged 
without butter — many have been 
fought without guns—but even Field 
Marshal Goering can’t wage a war 
without wheat. 
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China’s First Lady tells the 
enlightening story of her 
country’s determined struggle 
to build a better life. Of 
particular interest are her illu- 
minating views on bringing 
revolutionary changes to an 
ancient order. $3.00 
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headlines 


INSIDE 
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Gunther has “scooped the world” 
again! The new 1940-War Edi- 
tion gives you a complete picture 
of the European situation from 
the beginning of the decade down 
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events, background — everything 
you want and need to know. 
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To the average person, Wang 
Ching-wei might have been the 
name of a laundryman until the 
newspapers announced the Japa- 
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puppet government in Nanking. 
Readers of INSIDE ASIA knew 
all about him months before he 
ever got into the papers 
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FLYING INTO PREHISTORIC ALASKA 
(Continued from page 34) 


plentiful game and the abundance of 
red salmon in the Karluk river. But 
when Mt. Katmai exploded with such 
titanic violence in 1912, it destroyed 
the forests for many miles in ra- 
dius. The game was killed by 
incandescent pumice and sulphurous 
gases. Untold tons of volcanic ash 
and pumice almost filled the Karluk 
river and killed its salmon. Resi- 
dents of the locality were forced to 
push farther away to more hospitable 
localities. 

With Katmai’s violence came the 
Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, a 
seething cauldron of fumeroles, active 
volcanoes, mud rivers and quicksand. 
It is perhaps one of the weirdest 
regions on the earth’s surface. 

The first Russian settlement found- 
ed at Kodiak incurred the displeas- 
ure of the church because promis- 
cuous living and polygamy were free- 
ly practiced. When we were told 
of the beauty of the young women 
who first came here—tall, lithe of 
figure, with black hair and eyes—we 
wondered less at the misfortune of 
the cleric Javenal who was sent to 
abolish sin in the place. Javenal, so 


his diary stated, had begun his good 


offices, but late one night while he 
was working, two young beauties en- 
tered his cabin furtively. They told 
on him and the young men of the vil- 
lage killed him. 

We visited Eskimo houses on the 
fringe of the settlement and found 
them to be built mainly of skin 
stretched on a spruce framework. The 
door was covered by seal or walrus 
pelts. The room was about twenty 
by forty feet with several families 
sharing a common fireplace in the 
center and living peacefully together. 
The interior was smoke darkened, 
and children and dogs tumbled about 
amidst the pots and pans which lit- 
tered the floor. 

When a native dies at home he 
is not taken out through the entrance 
of these kashims, but is removed 
through a smoke hole in the back 
of the room so death will not again 
pass the door. 

One evening we were solemnly in- 
formed by one of the Eskimos that 
a potlatch would be held and we 
were invited. We arrived after sup- 
per and found the natives dancing 
and singing their weird songs. Short- 
ly they started their “wash song” in 
which a row of women and a few of 
the men imitated, as they danced and 
sang, the movements of washing 
clothes. This was followed by a line 
dance which curved into a circle as 
the gyrations became faster and more 
exaggerated. Next was a war dance 
characterized by eerie shouts and sup- 
ple contortions and pantomime. To- 
ward the end of the evening there 
was a song for “dead mother” which 
affected many of the natives so deep- 
ly they broke into loud wailing, 
brought on in part perhaps, by the 
quantities of hoochino consumed 
earlier in the evening. The affair 
was brought to a close by a big “give 
away” for which the natives had pre- 
pared many days in advance. Those 
who had lost a husband, wife, mother 
or other relative were the donors, 
and their piles of possessions includ- 
ed blankets, guns, traps, clothing, fish- 
ing equipment, sleds, skins and posses- 
sions of the dead. At the appointed 


time, the bereaved selected those who 
were to receive the things and began 
distributing them. There was no 
song of ceremony, no thanking or 
wake, just a poor shadow of some- 
thing that once may have been a 
meaningful occasion. 

In the days that followed natives 
took us out in their skin boats to 
the crowded seal rookeries. While 
we watched them work and play, one 
of the lads explained that the mother 
seal goes from fifty to two hundred 
miles to sea soon after her pups are 
born. She gorges on fish and stays 
in the water until they are digested, 
then returns home where by some 
mysterious ability shé sorts her 
young from the thousands of other 
pups, nurses them, and then goes 
back to sea. The males are polyga- 
mists to the utmost of their fighting 
ability. Luckless seals are harpooned 
by natives and become bedarka or 
kyak coverings, or water-proof~bot- 
toms for mucklucks. 

With our time drawing short, Bob 
and I loaded our plane for a flight 
to Nome to have a look at the Bering 
region, the Two Diomedes and the 
Asiatic coast before returning to 
Seattle. With a flattering audience 
of some fifty little half-breeds and 
a few of our older friends, we slid 
across the bay and into the air for 
the flight north that lay mostly over 
poorly mapped terrain. There was 
always the threat of a dead engine 
and eternal isolation, or as Bob put 
it, an undisturbed individualism. 
While we were cruising along he 
poked his head into the pilot com- 
partment and looked over the instru- 
ment panel. “I like to sit where I 
can watch you from back in the 
cabin so I can see if your ears are 
wiggling,” he shouted. “That means 
you're either trying to sing or you're 
cussing the engine and either is a 
good sign.” 

Neither of us was ever able on 
these flights to adjust our perspective 
to the immensity of this country over 
which we sped so rapidly, covering 
distances in an hour that would re- 
quire weeks of travel by boat, dog 
team or on foot. 

At night we landed on a river, lake 
or swamp and made camp. Luckily, 
Alaska has no malaria, snakes or 
poisonous things. Just mosquitoes. 
These have the unrelenting fury of a 
tiger and the ability to find a hole 
in a protective net that excels genius. 

Near Kotzbue Sound we flew over 
thousands of reindeer of the Lomen 
herds. They supply the fodder for 
the extensive canning of meat that 
finds a ready sale in Europe. Rein- 
deer are compact grazers and their 
odd-shaped antlers looked like a for- 
est of weather-bent branches. 

In a little while we were soon over 
the Two Diomedes, little specks in the 
restless Bering Sea about midway 
between the Alaskan and Siberian 
coasts. We could see both con- 
tinents—and the intervening strait 
over which the primitive pioneers 
and settlers had ventured in their 
fragile skin boats. For us the forty- 
mile trip between Asia and America 
was a matter of a few minutes—for 
them it was the experience of a life. 

There were long days and nights 
of rain at Kodiak after our return 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Though it is as large as one-fifth of the United States, 
Alaska has a population of only about sixty thousand, 
half of whom are white, half native. 


and we spent many of them before 
the fireplace in the trading post ply- 
ing Dr. Hrdlicka and Mr. Erskine 
with more questions. Beautiful days 
followed the storms. The afternoons 
were sunny and warm but we knew 
that Boreus would soon send winds 


ended. Great shafts of ghost light 
shot into the heavens. The instant 
this faded, undulating gleams waved 
and danced like a sheer veil of metal 
cloth. All the forest was quiet. 
Nothing disturbed the fearful display. 
Then it was gone and none of us 
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honed on the ice of the Bering that 
would howl through the canyons, 
driving snow to the cabin roofs. 

At length the northern lights 
flashed a warning that summer had 


spoke. 


Two days later, Bob and I were 


in the air again headed back the way 


we had come. 
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Mexico 
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Oregon 
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Cruz, California 
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CANADA 
May 1 to 5—Spring Garden Festival at 
Victoria, British Columbia 


May 23 to 25—Saskatchewan, Music Festival 
at Saskatoon 


May 24—Victoria Day, Celebrated through- 
out Canada 


May-June—Appleblossom Festival at Kent- 
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MEXICO 


May 3—Day of the Holy Cross, Celebrated 
Especially at Amatlan, Vera Cruz 

Mav 5—The Cinco de Mayo—Mexican Na- 
tional Holiday 

May 23—Corpus Christi. Juego de los Vola- 
dores at Papantla, Vera Cruz 

June 24—St. John’s Day 

August 15—Assumption Day 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


Your 
travels 
in the 
Americas 
will be 
doubly 
enjoyable | 
if you |} 
read these | | 
books | 


By Carveth Wells. The Panama 
Canal Zone and Mexico, the San Blas 
archipelago, Mexico City, Cuernavaca, | 
Taxco, by motor to Laredo over the new | | 
Pan-American highway, described with true } 

Wellsian sparkle and humor. $2.75 


Guide to Mexico. By Frances Toor. Accu- — 
mulated during twenty years of living and 
traveling in Mexico, the information in ~ 
this guide, is the most complete and com- 
pact presentation yet to appear, $2.25 


Mexican Journey. By Edith Mackie and Shel- | 
don Dick. Mexico, telling how to get there; 
where to go; how to speak; what to see; 
what to buy; what to wear. $2.25 


Bermuda In Three Colors. By Carveth Wells. 
The scenery, the trees, flowers and fishes, 
they are all red, white and blue. An en- 
tertaining book on the Delectable Isle. $2.50 


Bahamas: Isles of June. By Major H. Mac- j- 
Lachlan Bell. The mystery and beauty of | 
the Bahamas breathes from these pages. 

$2.75 | 


Panamexico! 


{ 
The Spell of the Caribbean Islands. By | 
‘Archie Bell. Here are the Virgin Islands, 
Martinque, Dominica, Guadeloupe, St. 


Christopher, Pelee, the Barbados, and other 
glorious islands basking in the sun. $1.75 | 


Cuban Tapestry. By Sydney A. Clark. No | 
corner of Cuba has escaped his observation, 
from the tobacco fields of Pinar del Rio 
to the turtle grounds of Baracoan waters 
including Havana and other cities. $2.50 


White Elephants in the Caribbean. By Henry [ — 
Albert Phillips. Haiti, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 7 
Trinidad, San Domingo and the rest of the 
“white elephants,’’ are explored in a de- 
lightful and thorough style. $2.75 


Black Democracy. By H. P. Davis. (Revised 
Edition). ‘‘The first and only complete and | 
accurate history of Haiti that has ever been 
published.’’—William Seabrook. $2.50 


West Indian Odyssey. By Charles B. Palmer. | 
Complete guide to the ever-more-popular 
West Indies. $2.75 


A Shopping Guide to New York. By Gretta 
Palmer. Worth its weight in gold to the 
resident and visitor alike. $1.00 


Boston in Seven Days. By Clarence R. | 
Athearn. A lively seven-day tour of the 
city and environs. $i. 


Chicago In Seven Days. By John Drury. | 
Programs with engaging comments on_ the 
places to be visited. $1.50 | 

Los Angeles In Seven Days. By Lanier Bart- | 
lett and Virginia Stivers Bartlett. A chatty 
Monday-to-Monday tour of all the sights 
of ‘Southern California, $1.50 

Down the Cape. By Katharine Smith and 
didith Shay. There is so much packed into — 
a small space in that magnificent yet cozy 
world called Cape Cod that fires the 
imagination. $2.25 

Pathway Of Empire. By Edward Hungerford 
New York State and the most outstanding 
and colorful aspects of its background, its 
scenery, and its variety of peoples, $3.50 

So This Is Florida. By Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge and John Holliday Perry. Everything 
you want to know about Wlorida, its his- 
tory, climate, beaches, orange groves, indus- | 
tries, farms, lakes, cities and resorts. $1.75 | 

Sycamore Shores. By Clark B. Wirestone. 
A, panorama of the vital heart of Americ. 
the little and big rivers and the stories 
the men who live on their waters. $3.00 

Mostly Mississippi. By Ilarold Speakman. 
By canoe and house boat down the Missis- 
sippi from its source to the Gulf. $1.75 

Finding the Worth While in the Southwest. 
By Charles Francis Saunders. The wonder- 
land of the great Southwest in a live 
journey through Arizona, New Mexico an 
California, $1.75- 

Finding the Worth While in California. By 
Charles Francis Saunders. The real Cali- 
fornia—mountains, deserts, canyons, cities, — 
towns and missions. $1.75 | 

Trails Through the Golden West. By Robert | | 
Frothingham. Enchanting journeys to such | — 
little visited places as the Rainbow Bridge, | 
the Giant Cactus Forests, and the recently 
developed Carlsbad Cavern. $1.75 

The Out Trail. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
Our vast Western playground, mountain — 
trails. Painted Desert, ancient pueblos and 
copper-colored inhabitants. $1.7 

Enchanted Trails of Glacier Park. By Agnes } |} 
C. Laut. Glacier Park and the country | | 
about the Columbia Highway. $2.00 | 

Golden Tapestry of California. By Sydney 


A. Clark. The sunset state from its dis- 
covery to the present-day. A full-blooded 
account of towns, cities, 


missions and | 
science attractions. 3.00 | 
A Little Book of California Missions. By | 
Charles Francis Saunders. The Spanish | 
Missions which dot the ancient highways of | 
California. $1.50 | 
Under the Sky In California. By Charles | 
Francis Saunders. The California of moun- 
tain, desert and canyon. $1.75 | 
Dining. Wining. and Dancing in New York. 
By Scudder Middleton. The sophisticate’s 
guide to night-life in New York. Every 
restaurant and night club worth visiti 
is described and priced. $1.7! 
Red Tiger. By Phillips Russell. Travel and 
adventure in Mexico and Yucatan by horse 
and mule-back, steamer and train, ‘‘lost 
cities’ of the Mayas, the wilderness and 
primitive peoples. $1.75 


These books are fully illustrated. 
At all booksellers or direct from the 
Publishers. 


Robert M. McBride & Co. | 
116 E, 16th St., New York 


HUGHES PRINTING CO, 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA: 
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The reading treat of the year 


—ever 700 pages of the best and 
most diverting Writing of our time! 


THE BEDSIDE ESQUIRE 


Edited by Arnold Gingrich 


tor, “range from memorable articles 
to thrillers for the steel-nerved and 
strong-stomached, Then tl 
aga- ff of a hich order. 
ESQUIRE. The contributors section of Esquire’s best 
read like a literary “Who’s Who? such as Steinbeck’s 
John Steinbeck, Ernest Hemingway, Bear’ and Heminey 
Incent Sheean, Erskine Caldwell, imanjaro’.” sf 
horne Smith, Ring Lardner, Andre From the sublime to the ridiculous 
‘aurois, Pietro di Donato, F. Scott from somber uproarious 
Fitzgerald and D. H. Lawrence, to comedy, THE ESQUIRE 
mention but a few. ill g treat of 
“The contributions,” Says the edi- wan 


oo 


“Worthy of an important place among the GERMAN SECRET SERVICE 
stories of outstanding Americans” says the 

New York Times of JOHN WINKLER’S fast- AT WORK 

moving biography of the fabulous FRANK By BERNARD NEWMAN 

W. WOOLWORTH, Now it can be told! 


The astonishing story of the German Secret 


FIVE AND TEN Service H now eld in ud entirety. ae ra 

; 3 3 many selects and trains her spies, how they 

Be eobworth slept in a cee work; codes, communications, master spies, 

tolfaime and . women agents, etc, Informative, exciting—by 
A . the author of Spy. 

io Dramatic . . effectively told . . . not FE. P. 

Oppenheim but deadly reality.” —Hartford 

Courant. Illustrated. $2.75 


GOOD HEALTH AND 
HORIZON HUNTER BAD MEDICINE 


The Adventures of a Modern Marco Polo Pa By HAROLD AARON, M.D. 
By HARRISON FORMAN Get this new kind of medical adviser today. 
As explorer, author, photographer, scholar, It deals with our common ailments, shows 
aviator and war correspondent Harrison For- what can be done for them, and tells you 
man has justly earned his nickname of “The when to go to a doctor. It shows the futility 
Modern Marco Polo.” of many treatments recommended in old 
He lived with wild tribesmen on the Roof Wives’ tales; it debunks the claims of numer- 
of the World, he photographed jungle head- ous widely used patent medicines, naming the 
hunters, he led an expedition to the head- relatively few which are safe and effective, 
waters of the Yellow River, he scooped the and the many which are worthless or danger- 
world with his Pictures of the bombardments ous. 
of Shanghai and Warsaw—and he even taught “A copy of this book should be bought 
Hollywood extras how to emulate Mongolian with some of the money that every home 
bandits! : : spends yearly on remedies.” —Providence Sun- 
With maps and illustrations. $3.00 day Journal. $3.00 


ROBERT M. MCBRIDE & co. 


116 East 16th Street, New York 
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Citizens of the United States in large 


numbers visited Canada last year for holiday 
recreation, education and business. If you were 
a visitor, we hope your stay in Canada was a 
pleasant one and that you will visit our country 
again. We extend to all who were not among 
our visitors a cordial invitation to come to Canada 
this year to see our wonderful country. : 

To visit Canada you have only to cross the 
most peaceful International Boundary in all the 
world. You do not require a passport. 

You may move about as freely as you 


do in your own country. You may leave 


CANADA’ I 
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Canada with the same informality and ease. 

Canada is a country of varied scenery and 
climate. It provides for visitors unsurpassed sea- 
shore and inland lake retreats, mountains and great 
National Parks; and hunting and fishing to delight 
the sportsmen. In Canada, facilities for ‘travel are 
good, whether by air, rail, road or water. Accom- 
modation is plentiful. 

On behalf of the Canadian people, I invite — 
you to visit us this year. 
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PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA 


